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HELIOTROPE. 





BY HAKRIET MCEWEN KIMBALL. 





Sweetest, sweetest Heliotrope! 

In the sunset’s dying splendor, 

In the trance of twilight tender, 

All my senses | surrender 
To the subtle spells that bind me; 

The dim air swimmeth in my sight 

With visions vague of soft delight; 
Shadowy hands with endless chain 

Of purple-clustered bloom enwind me ;— 
Garlands drenched in dreamy rain 

Of perfume passionate as sorrow, 

And ead as love’s to-morrow! 
Bewildering music fills mine ears— 
Faint laughter and commingling tears, 

Flowing like delicious pain 

Through my drowsy brain. 

Bosomed in the blissful gloom, 

Meseems I sink on slumbrous slope, 

Buried deep in purple bloom, 

Sweetest, sweetest Heliotrope! 


Undulates the earth beneath me; 
Still the shadow-hands enwreath me, 
And clouds of faces half-defined, 
Lovely and fantastical, 
Sweet—O sweet !—and strange withal, 
Sweeping like a desert wind 
Across my vision, leave me blind! 
Subtler grows the spell, and stronger ; 
What enchantments weird possess me— 
Now uplift me, now oppress me! 
Do.] feast, or do I hunger? 
Is it bliss, or is it anguish? 
Is it Auster’s treacherous breath, 
Kissing me with honeyed death, 
While I sicken, droop, and languish? 
Still I fee] my blood’s dull beat 
In my head, and hands, and feet, 
Struggling faintly with thy sweetness, 
Heliotrope! Heliotrope! 
Give me back my strength’s completeness. 
Must I pine and languish ever? 
Wilt thou loose my senses never? 
Wilt thou bloom and bloom forever, 
O Lethean Heliotrope? 
Ah! the night-wind, freshly blowing, 
Sets the languid blood a-flowing! 
I revive !— 
I escape thy spells alive! 
Flower! I love and do not love thee; 
Hold my breath, but bend above thee: 
Crush thy buds, yet bid them ope; 
Sweetest, sweetest Heliotrope! 


HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMEN IN EUROPE. 


At the commencement exercises in 1882, 
at the University of Liége, Monsieur Tra- 
senter, the Rector, presented a few facts 
concerning the higher education of women 
abroad, which may be of interest to our 
readers. 

In Belgium the question of admitting 
women to the universities was first brought 
up in 1875 by a despatch from M. Delcour, 
Minister of the Interior, to the different 
universities of that country, in which he 
demanded the opinion of the various facul- 
ties as to the admission of women. Liége 
and Ghent saw no special reasons for ex- 
cluding them, but the latter was inclined 
to await the result of the trial in other 
countries. In 1881 the university at Brus- 
sels admitted women to its courses, and 
three women followed the course in nat- 
ural sciences; in 1882 there were five in 
the same branches. One obtained the de- 
gree of Ph. D.; the others, with one ex- 
ception, are soon to receive the same. At 
the university of Liége a lady followed the 
course in pharmacy, and her success led 
others to ask for admission in 1883. 

In France several women attend the lec- 
tures at the College of France, at Paris, 
and six Englishwomen are in attendance 
at the School of Medicine. ‘Their intelli- 
sence and application are said to be quite 
noticeable, and they have not only met all 
examinations, but are admitted te practice 
in their chosen profession. [M. Trasenter 
oes not refer to the opening of many sec- 


a 





ondary schools for girls throughout 
France, nor to the present attitude of the 
French Government towards the higher 
education of women. } 

In Switzerland, at the University of Zu- 
rich, several Russian ladies have followed 
the medical course. Eight years ago there 
were over a hundred lady students; now 
there are only twelve or fifteen, because of 
the interference of the Russian Govern- 
ment, and because knowledge of three 
languages was required. There are now 
three lady physicians practising in Zurich. 
The University of Berne had thirty stu- 
dents of that sex in 1881; of these twenty- 
seven in medicine and three in philosophy. 
The majority of them came from Russia. 
At Geneva fifty-three women were report- 
ed in 1881. 

In Italy the higher education of women 
dates from years back. The University of 

-adua is proud of the names of Cornaro 
Piscopia and Novella d’Andréa, the latter's 
beauty being so marvellous that she had 
to have a curtain in front of her when she 
spoke, so lost in admiration were her hear- 
ers. The University of Bologna had Clo- 
tilde Tambroni, as professor of Greek lit- 
erature up to 1817. ‘This same university, 
in 1878, awarded the diploma of doctor of 
medicine and surgery to a lady;in 1881, 
after four years’ study, that of doctor of 
laws to another. The lady in question re- 
ceived the highest number of marks as de- 
cided by the examining board. In Turin 
three young girls have entered the Lycée 
Cavour as students of rhetoric and philo- 
sophy. 

Germany holds out no hopes to women 
desiring a higher course of instruction. 
Medical courses are not opened to them, 
and in Bavaria, since 1880, they are actual- 
ly forbidden to take a course of medical 
study. Atthe University of Gottingen and 
at some other institutions degrees are con- 
ferred upon women, but without admit- 
ting them to university privileges. 

In Russia, at St. Petersburg, a medical 
faculty for women was created in 1872, 
and the first year’s course was attended 
by one hundred and six women; the sec- 
ond year by ninety-nine; after five years 
sixty-nine women received diplomas. Po- 
litical reasons caused the cessation of the 
course, although it was successful in every 
way. Students were allowed to finish their 
studies, but no more were to be admitted. 

Sweden has taken an exactly opposite 
position. A royal decree of 1870 (June 3rd) 
opened a medical career to women, and 
the Carolinian institute in Stockholm has 
a special course in anatomy. At Upsala 
various courses are followed by women. 

Coming to Great Britain, M. Trasenter 
refers to the University of London as giv- 
ing degrees in literature, art and science, 
since Aug. 27, 1867; in fact, women are ad- 
mitted to all the courses except medicine. 
At the University of Cambridge, unless the 
professors object, they are to be admitted 
to all courses. [M. le Recteur does not 
refer to Girton College, as well he might. } 
At the University of Edinburgh, since 1869, 
no lady students are admitted to the medi- 
cal faculty. The result of this enactment 
saused the establishment—by many wom- 
en well known in social cireles—of a med- 
ical school open to women. This school, 
opened in 1874, had twenty-three students 
that year. The Royal University of Ire- 
land admits women to scholarships and 
prizes, to all degrees and honors. In 
1881—82 a woman obtained the gold med- 
al for anatomic studies at the University of 
London. GRAHAM. 

Washington, D. C. 
eee 


MUNICIPAL WOMAN SUFFRAGE BILL. 


The following bill was reported in the 
House by the committee on woman suf- 
frage last Monday : 


Section 1. Every female citizen of 21 
years of age and upwards (excepting pau- 
pers, persons under guardianship, and per- 
sons excluded by article 20 of the amend- 
ment of the Constitution), who has resided 
in the State one year, and in the city or 
town in which she claims the right to vote 
six months next preceding election of city 
or town officers, and who shall have paid 
by herself or her trustee, parent or guar- 
dian, any city or town tax which within 
two years next preceding such election 
has been assessed upon her in this State, 
and any female citizen otherwise qualified 
whe shall by law be exempted from taxa- 
tion, shall have the right to vote in all 
such elections for city and town officers. 

Section2. Every female citizen of any 
town duly qualified to vote for town offi- 
cers shall have the right to vote upon all 
municipal subjects and questions which 
may legally come before any town meet- 
ing, with all the powers of male citizens at 





such meetings. 
Section 3. Every female citizen duly 








qualified to vote for city and town officers 
may hold any city or town office to which 
she may be elected or appointed. 

Section 4. Any woman, who is a citizen 
of this State and above the age of 20 years, 
may at any time on or before the 15th day 
of October, in any year, give notice to the 
assessors of the city or townin which she 
resides that she desires to pay a poll-tax, 
and she shall thereupon be assessed for her 


poll, as a city or town tax, a sum not ex- | 


ceeding fifty cents, and the assessors shall, 
on or before the 20th day of October, re- 
turn her name to the clerk of the city or 
town in the list of persons so assessed. 

Section 5. All laws in relation to the 
registration of voters shall apply to wom- 
en upon whom the right to vote is hereby 
conferred, and the names of such women 
may be placed on a separate list. 

Section 6. The name of any female 
citizen which has once been registered and 
placed on the voting list of any city or town 
shall be continued on such list so long as 
she continues to reside in such city or town 
and to pay any city or town tax that has 
been assessed upon her in this State within 
two years previous to any voting day. 

oo 


PETITIONING LADIES AND REMONSTRATING 
LADIES, 





Col. Higginson thus wisely and wittily 
discusses the “tremonstrants,” in the col- 
umns of last Sunday’s Herald: 


To the Editor of the Herald: It is rather 
amusing to see how much less it takes to 
make a petition “influential” if urged 
againsta reform, thanif in its favor. When- 
ever one thousand women petition in favor 
of’ woman suffrage, we are sure to hear 
that the whole number of women in the 
State is a great many thousand, and that 
the petitioners are but a handful out of so 
many. Let sixty-six women send in a re- 
monstrance, and they are at once regarded 
as no handful at all, but as quite a mighty 
and influential representation of the whole 
body politic. By what process of arith- 
metic is it found that sixty-six audible 
voices in the negative overbalance one 
thousand in the affirmative? 

Again, we are constantly told that the 
petitioners for suffrage are the same women 
who appear every year, and by their con- 
tinual coming grow wearisome. But why 
is it more tiresome to hear the names of 
Mrs. Cheney and Miss Abby May appear 
annually on a request for woman suftrage 
than to have the equally respectable name 
of Mrs. H. O. Houghton appear with a 
constant regularity at the head of a re- 
monstrance? If there is monotony on one 
side, is there not monotony on both? The 
fact simply is that there is ‘a natural lead- 
ership in all things, and that somebody 
must take the head of the class. The 
friends of suffrage are not more persistent, 











it seems, than those who oppose it; they are | 


only more consistent, because they come 
before the committee and state their rea- 
sons, while its opponents do not. In hear- 
ings before the Legislature, on most other 
subjects, both sides are ready to appear, 
und the audience is nade up of both sides. 
Woman suffrage is almost the only question 
on which the remonstrants never seem to 
‘are enough about the matter to come to the 
hearings. Having sat on the committee 
for two years, I know that this fact always 
has a good deal of weight with the mem- 
bers. 

Still again, we are told that those who 
remonstrate are ladies of high social posi- 
tion and influence. But petitions for 
woman suffrage have repeatedly been pre- 
sented by ladies of equally high social 
position — whatever that may mean — 
asking that at least the women who 
paid taxes on property might be allowed 
to vote. That has been usually met by 
the objection that our legislation ought 
to take no cognizance of social position ; 
and that if any class needs special atten- 
tion, it is not the wealthy class, which can 
commonly take care of itself, but rather 
the hand workers or the brain workers. 
Is not this objection as valid against re- 
monstrances as against petitions ? 

I remember that one year a petition was 
sent infor woman suffrage, signed by some 
three hundred public school teachers of 
Boston and vicinity. ‘These teachers, who 
are training the children of the community, 
are certainly a class quite as influential, in 
any large sense, as an equal number of 
ladies who are simply known to the com- 
munity as the wives of certain well-to-do 
citizens. In view of such a fact, I doubt 
the expediency of petitions signed only by 
those who represent property and stand- 
ing,whether for woman suffrage or against 
it. These classes rarely represent the com- 
munity as a whole; and, while they often 
furnish some of the ablest leaders of any 
reform, they are apt to poll a majority 
against it. It was “gentlemen of property 
and standing” who mobbed Garrison. 

T. W. HiGGinson. 
too 
MRS. CHILD'S LETTERS. 


To Readers of the Woman's Journal. 

Let every woman who can, add new sub- 
seribers to the JOURNAL, and thus secure 
the ‘Letters of L. M. Child” for her- 
self and neighbors. 

I know of no book so full of strong, 
stirring, beautiful, womanly life, so sug- 
gestive of the possibilities that may be 
achieved by every earnest-hearted, brave 


woman. Were I able, I would fill a long 
letter. AUNT FANNY. 


Vineland, N. J. 








1885. 
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WOMAN'S RIGHTS IN CANADA. 

Some time ago brief mention was made 
in these columns of a tempest that raged 
among certain male medical students in 
the Queen’s University, over the line in 
Ontario, against the admission of women 
students. But the matter deserves a filler 
statement. It is a part of the history of 
the woman's rights movement. It is a 
fresh instance of the difficulties which be- 
set women who anywhere or at any time 
seek benefits for themselves that are freely 
accorded to all others. 

In the summer of 1881, the Queen’s Uni- 
versity, Kingston, Ont., admitted women 
to its medical department by forming a 
summer session, which the ladies, four in 
number, attended. Both professors and 
students found it tiresome attending lec- 
tures in hot = consequently, in the 
winter of *81—'S2, the faculty decided to al- 
low the women to attend lectures along 
with the men. The ladies did so, and were 
treated with uniform courtesy until last au- 
tumn. Then difficulty arose in the lee- 
tures on Physiology with the professors 
and male Freshmen. 

On a certain day the women students, 
seven in all, left the class on account of 
the vulgarity of the professor and students, 
who laughed, hissed and stamped as the 
ladies withdrew. ‘The male students, fifty- 
four of them, then drew up and sent to the 
faculty the following resolutions ; 

Lately, female students have been ad- 
mitted to the lectures. This, we are con- 
vinced, has been injurious to the best in- 
terests of our college, and in future will 
be even more so, 

In the first place we know that the at- 
tendance of female students has prevented 
gentlemen from coming here who would 
otherwise have done so, and who are now 
attending other colleges. If necessary, 
names can be furnished. 

In the second place, the fact that females 
can procure degrees from this college tends 
to lower in publie estimation the standing 
of our graduates. That such is the case 
has, during the past summer, been brought 
very unpleasantly under the notice of sey- 
eral gentlemen now attending classes here. 

In the third place, we are of opinion that 
clinical lectures are of the utmost impor- 
tance to students of medicine, and that in 
the past too little attention has been paid 
to them in this college. ‘This little, how- 
ever, has been reduced until we received 
but one clinie per week. 

In the fourth place. from our slight 
knowledge of the practice of medicine, we 
have learned that a very important part of 
a doctor's work is connected with certain 
diseases, in lecturing upon which a gentle- 
man, speaking before male and female stu- 
dents, would be compelled, out of respect 
to the supposed modesty of the females, 
either to touch very lightly upon, or to 
pass entirely over those minutizw which it 
is essential for us to know. We feel keen- 


ly that such has been the case during the | 


past session, and must, of necessity, be so 
as long as females are admitted as stu- 
dents. 

Now, gentlemen, we have no objection 


to females studying medicine if they see | 


fit, nor do we wish to prevent them. We 
have, however, for the reasons mentioned 
above, decided objections to studying at 
and taking our degrees from the same 
college as they. We have, therefore, re- 
solved that if the females are allowed to 
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Miss SARAH COLMAN pays the largest 
tax of any woman in the city of Washing- 
ton. 

Mrs. A. M. Diaz gives her paper ““Wom- 
an’s Work in the Millennium” at the N. E. 
Conservatory, on Sunday evening, Feb. 18. 

JENNIE TURNER has, been appoint- 
ed notary-public by Governor Cornell, of 
New York. 

Mrs. CLARA NEYMANN, a German lady, 
is considered the peer of Carl Schurz in 
oratory. é 

Miss Epiru LEAVITT, a young vocalist 
of unusual promise, is engaged as soprano 
in the Broadway M. E. Church in South 
Boston. . 

PROFESSOR ALMA HOLMAN, of Asbury 
University, has been elected to the impor- 
tant and responsible office of Registrar of 
the Faculty of that institution. 

MADAME CLEMENCEAU, the wife of Gam- 
betta’s successor, is a New-Englander, and 
a very charming woman, who married him 
for love. They have three beautiful chil- 
dren. 

Miss SipyiL CARTER spoke at the Friday 
evening missionary service at the First 
Church chapel, in Northampton, Mass.,last 
week. She gave a very interesting account 
of her work among the Mormons. 

Miss FRANCES E. WILLARD recently 


| told a New Orleans interviewer that she 


attend our classes after Christmas, or to | 


have any connection with this college after 
this session, we will be compelled, much 
against our will, to go elsewhere next ses- 
sion. 


The faculty considered the memorial, 
but resolved not to make any change in 
the regulations of the institution at the 
dictation of the male students, who then 
applied to be admitted to Trinity, and 
Trinity agreed to receive them. There was 
a vigorous discussion in the newspapers. 
The Toronto Globe, the London Advertiser, 
the Telegram, Star and Times, and other 
papers gave editorial comment. For a 
time it was the one topic of special inter- 
est. ‘The women students, after some time, 
gave the case their own point of view in 
the daily News of December 16th, which 
prefaced their statement with the follow- 
ing: 

Although for more than a week the pub- 
lic has been discussing the situation of 
affairs in Queen’s College, where the pres- 
ence of female students in the classes has 
been made the justification of a wholesale 
rebellion on the part of their male com- 
panions ; although these ladies are deepiy 
interested in the result of the present agi- 
tation, and have in many cases been sub- 
jected to disrespectful allusion; yet their 
version of the case and their views of its 
merits have never been made public. ‘They 
have remained silent, and have been judged 
on a statement of one side only. ‘The rea- 
son of this is ina large measure the ex- 
ceedingly delicate nature of the subject, 
but still it would be unfair to allow the 
public to remain under impressions pro- 
duced by partial evidence, and for the pur- 
pose of doing justice we have obtained 
from the female students a statement of 

(Concluded on Third page.) 


and her co-workers in the W. C. T. U. ‘‘de- 
feated Commissioner Raum and elected 
Shelby M. Cullom to the United States 
Senate.” 

Mrs. Bishop WIGHTMAN, of Charleston, 
is the head of the Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Work of South Carolina, but finds 
time to help the home missionary work of 
temperance, arid to be First Vice-President 
of the new South Carolina Union. 

Mrs. ABBA GOOLD WOOLSON gave the 
third of her morning lectures Friday, Feb. 
Sth, in the Hawthorne rooms. A large 
number of persons were present. The spe- 
cial subject of the lecture was ‘‘King Rich- 
ard II.” 

Susan B. ANTHONY will sail for Eng- 
land to-day (the 17th inst.). She intends 
to take a much-needed rest. The Citizen 
Suffrage Association of Philadelphia gave 
her a reception on the 15th inst., the anni- 
versary of her 63d birthday. Rachel G. 
Foster will accompany Miss Anthony. 

Dr. ELLEN M. MOSHER, who resigned 
her position as Superintendent of the Wom- 
an’s Prison on account of an injury which 
made her lame, is improving at the hos- 
pital. Her resignation has been accepted, 
and Clara Barton is said to have the ap- 
pointment offered to her. 

Miss MARY MAXWELL, secretary of 4 
commission of ladies to present the por- 
trait of Mrs. President Polk to the White 
House, as a token of fraternity between 
the North and South, writes that Dury. 
the German artist at ‘Nashville, has the 
picture nearly ready, and it promises to be 
in every way satisfactory. 

Mrs. ANNA GARLIN SPENCER gave i lec- 
ture in Milford, Friday evening, Feb. 9, on 
‘*Moral Teaching in Public Schools,” whicl 


| was pronounced one of the finest ever heara 





in that town. This lecture was the fourth 
in a course gotten up by the Equal Suffrage 
Association, which sold more than si» 
hundred course tickets. 

Mrs. ADA M. BITTENBENDER has her 
law office in Lincoln, Nebraska. The firm 
are H. C. and Ada M. Bittenbender; as ip 
the case of J. Ellen Foster when the firm 
Foster & Foster stood for husband and 
wife, so here it is the married partners 
who are also partners in the law. There is 
peace in the families, and both wives are 
woman suffragists. So are the husbands. 

Mrs. MAry YOUNG, of Fall River, has 
given to the city alot of land, valued at 
$60,000, centrally located, on which she 
proposes to erect a $300,000 high school 
building, in memory of her son. She will 
furnish it with mechanical, ‘philosophical 
and chemical apparatus, and endow it with 
$60,000. ‘Thus the entire gift is over $400,- 
000. Yet this public-spirited woman is 
forbidden by law to vote. 

MIss ALICE NUTE, of the firm of Seates 
& Nute of Chicago, has retired from the 
firm and the reporting profession, for the 
purpose of giving her whole time to the 
study of law. She is now in the office of 
Lawrence, Campbell & Lawrence, one of 
the leading law firms of that city. Miss 
Nute’s success, first as telegraph-operator, 
and then as a law and general reporter, is 
an earnest of her success in the legal pro- 
fession. 
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their position. This statement is contained 
in the following letter, sent by the ladies 
to the faculty to-day : 


To the Faculty of the Royal College : 

GENTLEMEN :—We the female students on Tuesday, 
the 5th inst., leftthe class-room during the lecture on 
Physiology. Our reason for so doing was that proper 

‘order was not maintained, delicate points in Physiolo- 
gy being received with vulgar levity, unbecoming to 
gentlemen. The Professor had occasion, in the course 
of his lecture, to make a referenee, which was greeted 
with cheers by a few of the students. This was not 
checked. A tew minutes later he saw fit to mention a 
fact,to the expression of which as a physiological 
truth we could not object, but he began to enlarge on 
ite social effects, and was applauded by some of the 

tud which app! - instead of being immediately 
and severely reproved, was responded to by a repeti- 
tion and further enlargement, including an uproarious 
and vulgar demonstration. As soon as the Professor 
could make himself heard, he resumed by saying, 

“This, by the bye, reminds me of an anecdote.” By 
this time we were on our way from the room, and 
heard no more. 

This action on our part was not the result of a sud- 
den impulse. Shortly after the beginning of the ses- 
sion we noticed that some physiological facts were al- 
lowed to be received in a vulgar spirit, and this one 
day was tacitly encouraged by the Professor, who was 
obliged, by his own ill-repressed laughter, to pause in 
his lecture. After this occurrence, we discussed the 
matter freely, and decided that we could not preserve 
our self-respect and tolerate such unseemly levity in 
our presence, and that upon a repetition we would 
with one accord leave the room. 

Gentlemen, we deeply regret being thus obliged to 
make a Le nena the more so because, without any 
other exception, we have been treated with the utmost 
—— and consideration by you all,and in your 
classes have always felt secure against open disrespect 
from those of the students who regard our presence 
with disfavor. 

Hoping that everything may be arranged satisfactori- 
ly, We are, yours respectfully, 

° Tue Lapy Stupents. 





One of the professors, Mr. Lavell, sent to 
the Kingston Globe a letter which shows 
how perfectly co-education had succeeded 
in his classes. He says :— 


I have been lecturing on midwifery and 
diseases of women for twenty-two years; 
the ay two years to the mixed classes, 
and in this way: The ladies occupy a room 
adjoining the large lecture-room in a posi- 
tion to hear the lecturer and see all appli- 
ances and diagrams used. 

Several of the male members of the pres- 
ent class have attended my lectures previ- 
ous to the attendance of ladies, and they 
frankly state that the lectures are as full 
and complete in detail—omitting nothing 
—as when lecturing to themalone. [may 
state that | have never read lectures. 

The ladies as frankly state that nothing 
has been said or done by me in the lecture- 
room to which they could take exception. 
I can state further that the male students, 
while in my class-room, have not by act 
or word given the least cause for complaint, 
the ladies themselves so stating. Also at 
the close of last session, the class, male and 
female, congratulated all parties on the 
pleasant result of the experiment. 

Permit me to state that there are seven 
ladies in attendance; two ‘married ladies, 
one the wife of a medical man. *'T'wo are 
studying medicine in view of devoting their 
lives to foreign mission work under the 
Presbyterian Church. One is a cultured 
lady, the daughter of one of the most 
prominent surgeons in Eastern Ontario, 
and two others highly respected and edu- 
cated from the western part of the Provy- 
ince. Each of these ladies, morally, so- 
cially, and intellectually, is the peer, at 
least, of her fellow-students. I state this 
to show that they are not of the giddy or 
thoughtless class, seeking to gratify a 
mere whim or caprice. 

I lay no claim to special aptness for 
teaching midwifery and diseases of women, 
but if this, the most delicate of all the 
subjects lectured upon, can be handled 
without offence, and the lecture received 
without any improper demonstrations, 
what is there in the way of all the rest? 
I have no doubt upon consideration, that 
the thoughtlessness will be regretted 
which has given rise to your article. 

The council of the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons of Ontario admit the right 
of registration to women upon passing the 
examinations. To admit to examination 
the law requires attendance in some Onta- 
rio or Quebec medical college. If preju- 
dice, or whatever else you may call it, close 
the colleges of the Dominion to women, 
they must seek facilities across the lines 
for their education. In having to do this 
they are practically excluded from regis- 
tration here, unless the council relax the 
rule as to foreign schools. Of course if 
this is done for women, it must be con- 
ceded to all. 

If the colleges unitedly agree to exclude 
women, then their only hope for acquiring 
a medical education will be in the endow- 
ment by some philanthropist of a special 
school, the prospect for which, I fear, is 
somewhat remote. 

Yours, &e., 
Kingston, Dec. 12, 1882. 
The Montreal Daily Gazette, after instanc- 

ing the successful admission of women as 
medical students in this country and in 
Great Britain, says :— 

While these examples demonstrate that 
the medical profession has been opened 
to women in the United States and Great 
Britain, and also in France, Germany and 
Russia, they do not show that medical col- 
leges can be successfully conducted with 
mixed classes. ‘The mistake which the 
Kingston College committed was in merg- 
ing the sexes. Had a branch faculty been 
established for the medical education of 
women, the serious difficulty which has re- 
cently occurved would have been avoided, 
while the general reputation of the Col- 
lege would have been enhanced. Women, 
it will be admitted, are peculiarly qualified 
in many and ge respects for the prac- 
tice of medicine, and no valid objection 
can be made against their entrance into 
the profession. But it is equally apparent 
that unless the sexes are separated in their 
studies, neither will acquire thoroughness 
of education, while at the same time retain- 
ing the innate modesty of the one and the 
respectful sense of the other. 


The London Advertiser says :— 

The faculty of the Medical College in 
Kingston showed. themselves possessed of 
a spirit both progressive and liberal when 
they undertook to open the doors of their 
school to women, and the movement cer- 
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tainly deserved the hearty support of all 
liberal-minded people. The Kingston Col- 
lege became the pioneer of medical co-ed- 
ucation of the sexes in Canada, and occu- 
pied a position actually in advance of 
colleges in the United States in this respect. 
Unfortunately trouble seems to have arisen 
in the school, and the male students have 
rebelled against the arrangement. But 
it seems that a great many young men 
labor under the impression that they can 
best prepare themselves for entering upon 
what ought to be the most courteous and 
gentlemanly of all professions by acting 
with a rudeness and coarseness unequalled 
by the novitiates of any other calling. In 
this way only can we account for the pro- 
verbial hessishness and wild vulgarity of 
medical students. The male students acted 
offensively and the female students left the 
hall; then the male stadents declared that 
if the females were allowed to return, they 
would leave the College. 

The prompt and dignified action of the 
Faculty is worthy of commendation. All 
the young men who went to the College 
this winter did so with the full knowledge 
that women studeuts were given full privi- 
leges there with the men ; if they did not like 
that arrangement, they need not have gone 
there at all. The College will not eventu- 
ally suffer if all the male students at pres- 
ent on the roll leave its halls. It will 
make friends by the agitation, and will gain 
more supporters among the fair-minded 
people everywhere. It may be that the 
provision for separate classes in the College 
for the two sexes is the most expedient at 
present. At the same time we are inclined 
to think that if the Faculty persisted in 
lecturing to all the students in the same 
room, it might have the effect of weeding 
out some of the riotous young men, and of 
developing a class of gentlemanly medical 
students. 

The Ottawa Daily Citizen says :— 

Trinity College, Toronté, seems to have 
acted in undue haste in bidding for the 
students; for before a decisive answer had 
been given by the Kingston Faculty the 
authorities of Trinity had made an offer to 
the young gentlemen “on strike.” At a 
mass meeting of students, held on Tuesday 
afternoon, it was resolved, in consequence 
of the refusal of the Faculty to come to 
terms, to accept the offer of Trinity Col- 
lege. After Christmas, therefore, unless 
the Faculty back down in the meantime, 
the Royal College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons will be minus the large majority of 
its students. 

There can be no doubt about it that the 
tendency of the time is in favor of adinit- 
ting women to all the educational privi- 
leges open to men. The result of the 
Kingston dispute makes it evident that it 
is almost impossible to satisfactorily teach 
both sexes in the same class-room at the 
same time. If the women are desirous of 
going through the same course as men, 
they must be prepared to listen to the 
same lectures in the same rooms, or else the 
Faculties of the colleges must make special 
arrangements for teaching them sepa- 
rately. The “co-education” process seems 
to have been a failure in Kingston. 

The Montreal Star says :— 

It is not to be expected that the medical 
education of men can be modified in the 
interests of maiden modesty, nor can we 
imagine that the medical education of 
women, so modified, would be worth much. 
We do not know what the lady students 
expected to hear or not to hear in the class- 
rooms, but we certainly expected them to 
be prepared to hear and to note everything 
the professors might think necessary for 
the male students to know. Do the lady 
students wish the world to understand that 
female doctors of medicine, and male doc- 
tors of medicine, who have been educated 
with them, know less than other doctors of 
medicine? The unfortunate professor must 
labor under considerable embarrassment, 
who is in constant fear that the statement 
of some physiological fact absolutely nec- 
essary for his students to know, may cause 
half of his class, and it is only gallant to 
say the better half, to gather up their 
books and leave the class-room. The de- 
lemma is a very awkward one for all 
parties concerned, and may possibly be 
fatal to ‘‘co-education” at Kingston, as 
after such a demonstration it will be difti- 
cult for the ladies to alter their tactics. 
In the absence of any explanation from the 
ladies, they seem to us to have assumed an 
utterly illogical position, and although we 
must respect the impulse which led them 
to withdraw, we must, pending their ex- 
planations, regard it as good impulse rather 
than good sense. 

Finally on Dec. 11th the deputation of 
citizens, composed of Mayor Gaskin and 
ex-Mayors McIntyre, Gildersleeve and 
Pense, visited the respective members of 
the Faculty and afterwards some of the 
prominent students, and thereby gained 
knowledge of the feeling that existed. 
They asked for an interview with the Fac- 
ulty, which was secured at a meeting in 
Dr. Lavell’s surgery. 

A couple of hours were spent in discuss- 
ing the matter, when finally a decision was 
come to and the deputation empowered to 
make it known to the students who were 
assembled at the college awaiting a reply. 
No document was drawn up. 

It was about ten o’clock when the dep- 
utation arrived at the College. ‘They were 
met at the door and given a warm recep- 
tion. Mr. Duff occupied the chair. The 
Mayor was escorted to a professor's chair, 
and the others were seated beside him. He 
explained the object of their action in the 
matter. It was with a view to effecting a 
settlement without the loss of dignity be- 
ing sustained by either side. 

Mr. Gildersleeve then explained the de- 
cision of the Faculty,which was as follows: 

That they will give double lectures in 
future—one to the males and one to the 
females. 


‘fell in line and poured forth college songs. 


tured toin different rooms, and that the 
classes shall have no connection whatever. 

That, as in their opinion, co-education is 
a failure, they do not expect to admit any 
more female students to the College. 

The speaker explained how that the 
terms set forth were the same as if two 
separate colleges existed in the same build- 
ing. 

A number of students referred to the 
summer sessions, and thought the ladies 
should finish the session in the summer. 
Mr. McIntyre here made an excellent ad- 
dress, in which he plainly showed that the 
females could not be legally expelled, as 
was desired. They could exact redress if 
such a step were taken. He also urged 
upon the students to accept the Faculty’s 
proposal, 

Some here stated that the professors 
were willing to resort to summer sessions 
at once, but the Mayor explained that they 
had expressed themselves as willing to do 
so in order to get over the difficulty; but 
on further consultation they found that 
the females could not be expelled after the 
holidays; also that they would be unable 
to work winter and summer in lecturing to 
students. 

Mr. Pense made a few remarks also. He 
advocated a settlement in the interest of 
the College and the city. It would be 
much more gratifying to all parties than if 
the students left for their homes determin- 
ed not to return. 

A discussion here ensued as to whether 
the decision should be unanimous, and it 
was decided that it should be. 

Some opposed the deputation remaining 
any longer, but on the matter being put to 
a vote they were allowed to remain. A 
vote of thanks to the deputation was then 
moved, but the Mayor requested that to 
be postponed till a decision had been ar- 
rived at, which was also acceded to, 

THE FINAL VOTE, 

The following resolution was then put 
to the neeting, those being in favor of it 
being asked to stand up: 

Resolved, That having heard the gentlemen who 
have acted as mediators between the Faculty and our- 
selves, and the assurance that in future the Faculty 
agree to give an education to the male and female stu- 
dents separate and distinct in every particular, and 
that it is not their intention to admit female students 
in the future, we accept the same as a satisfactory set- 
tlement of existing difficulties. 

The entire meeting stood up, with the 
exception of seven. Members of the depu- 
tation again spoke, when the resolution 
was placed for the second time before the 
meeting, and carried unanimously. 

A vote of thanks was then unanimously 
tendered to the deputation, when the May- 
or replied. Tle said that there was one 
class of the community in particular who 
would be glad to hear the result of the 
meeting, and they were the young ladies of 
Kingston. (Cheers.) 

The deputation then took their depart- 
ure, being escorted by the students, who 


They stopped at Mr. MeIntyre’s house, 
where he made a short address, after which 
they serenaded the different professors at 
their residences. They then proceeded to 
the houses of the deputation, at each of 
which they were entertained, the last place 
that was visited being Old Sain’s, where 
the students and deputation enjoyed a 
champagne lunch. 
THE FINAL DOCUMENTS. 

The above resolution was this morning 
sent to the Faculty with the following let- 
ter: 

Kingston, Dee. 15th, 1882. 
R.C. P. & S. K.,— 

Dear Sir,—Herewith [ enclose a resolu- 
tion passed last evening at a meeting of 
the students of the Royal College after a 
full consideration of the subject of our re- 
cent correspondence. May [ beg for an 
early reply upon the part of our Faculty, 
as many of our number desire to-day to 
leave for their homes. 

Yours truly, 
A. N. WHITE, Secretary. 
Royal College of Physicians and Surgeons. 


Kingston, Ont., Dec. 15, 1882. 
A. N. White, Esq., Secretary of the stu- 
dents of the Royal College. 

Dear Sir :—I am in receipt of your letter 
of this morning enclosing a resolution 
passed at a meeting of the students last 
evening, and desire to say that the Faculty 
accepts the suggestions of the Mayor and 
other gentlemen who have interested them- 
selves in the present College difficulties. 
The Faculty agree to give, in future, to 
the female students now attending College, 
a medical education separate and distinct 
in every particular from the male students, 
and as the Faculty believes that, under 
existing circumstances, co-education is a 
failure, there is no intention of admitting 
female students in the future. 

I am, yours faithfully, 
FIFE FOWLER, Registrar. 

The Toronto Daily Globe in an excellent 
article says: 

The refusal of the students of the Kings- 
ton Medical College to listen to lectures on 
physiology and anatomy while ladies form 
part of the audience is inexplicable. Surely 
if the ladies for the sake of the instruction 
which is absolutely necessary for them to 
receivein order to quality themselves to be- 
come members of the medical profession 
can listen to such lectures in the presence 
of men, itis not for the latter to object. 
Their position is a delicate one at best, and 
it seems to us that their male fellow-stu- 
dents if they possessed true manliness 
would do all they could to lessen the diffi- 
culty of the position. The rudeness, the 
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of the Kingston medical students do not 
give the observer a very high opinion of 
either their intelligence or their breeding. 
The Kingston medical Faculty is, we are 
pleased to see, determined not to be bullied 
into doing what is wrong and unjust by 
these boys. They have opened their class- 
es to women, and it is but right that they 
should act towards them in the strictest 
good faith. Firmly to continue in the 
course on which they have entered will, 
we are satisfied, be best both for the Col- 
lege and the profession. It is greatly to 
be regretted that the professors of ‘Trinity 
College are lending their countenance to 
the recalcitrant students. They ought to 
know the value of discipline in a collegiate 
institution, and they should see that the 
Medical Faculty in Kingston must carry 
out the obligations they have entered into 
with the female students. Instead of hos- 
tility, the Kingston Faculty had a right to 
expect aid and sympathy from the profes- 
sors of Trinity College. 

It is not difficult to see that dislike to 
women entering the medical profession is 
at the bottom of the rebellion in Kingston 
and is the cause of the sympathy which 
the rebels receive from the authorities of 
other medical schools. But all such op- 
position, no matter what the pretext, is 
futile. It is right that women should be- 
come medical practitioners, and they will 
study to qualify themselves for the prac- 
tice of medicine let the students and pro- 
fessors rage and scheme as they may. 
The excellent letter of Dr. Lavell, which 
the reader will find in another column, 
proves that gentlemen and ladies can study 
medicine in the same classes without out- 
raging the feelings of either. What Dr. 
Lavell has done other professors can do, 
and students that are gentlemen as well as 
students will not find it hard to be as con- 
siderate as those whom he speaks of in his 
letter. 

The days are past when women can be 
kept down and treated as their lords and 
masters of the stronger sex choose to treat 
them. There are positions which educated 
women are peculiarly well-fitted to occupy, 
and that of skilled attendants on the sick is 
one of them. There are many cases in 
which the services of a female physician 
are most aeceptable, and why should not 
women qualify themselves to perform 
them? But how can they obtain the nec- 
essary knowledge if the schools of medi- 
cine in the country are closed to them? 
which would be the case if men students 
were permitted to act in such a way that 
no woman who respected herself could 
study in the same class with them. 


It will be seen that the women students 
had fine championship, and the present de- 
cision can only be temporary. L. 8. 





Wuat Eneianp Buys In AMEnicA.—Al- 
though the British Empire in India extends over 
a territory as large as the Continent of Europe, 
without Russia, having an area of 1,486,319 
square miles, and a population of 240,000,000, its 
civilized resources are so limited that the people 
are compelled to send all the way to this country 
for Swayne’s Ointment for itching piles and skin 
diseases. “It’s an ill wind that blows nobody 
good,’’ for the people are cured of all tormenting 
itchings, and Dr. Swayne prospers. 


EXTREME TIRED Fre Line.—A lady tells us 
“the first bottle has done my daughter a great 
deal of good, her food does not distress her now, 
nor does she suffer from that extreme tired feeling 
which’she did before taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla.” 
A second bottle effected a cure. No other prep- 
aration contains such a concentration of vital- 
izing, enriching, purifying and invigorating prop- 
erties as Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


How A New Hampsnuire MAn Lost $50.—Mr. 
Charles T. Chapman, of Hopkinton, N. H., relat- 
ed his experience recently to a reporter. “I had,’’ 
said he, “laid out $50 for medicine which never 
did me any good; had heart disease, and Dr. 
Graves’s Heart Regulator was the only remedy I 
could find, I wouldn’t be without it.” This rem- 
edy is a certain cure for heart troubles. 





WAYNES. 
PILLS 


NOWN TO MEN OF FAME AND SCIENCE FOR REMOVING 


LU IMPURITIES OF THE BLOOD. 


Acknowledged a Grand, Pleasant, and Efficient Cure for 
CONSTIPATION stress at stool, bad breath, 
= 9 dull face, heaviness, 
DYSPEPSIA known by irregular appe- 
eee wee *) tite, sour belching, weight 
and tenderness at pit of stomach, despondency. 
LIVER Com taint, Biliousness, Malaria, Chills and 
KIVENM Fiver, causing soreness in back ‘and side, 
also bottom of ribs; weariness, irritability, 
tongue coated, skin yellow, hot and cold sen- 
sations,eyes dull,dry cough, stifled and obstruct- 
ed feeling, irregular pulse, bad colored stools, 
Epilepsy,Paralysis,dim 
a > sight, sound in ears, giddiness, 
confusion in head, nervousness, flashes of light 
before eyes, loss of memory. Diseases of Bladder and 
KID YS urine dark or light, red deposit; 

9 burning, stinging, bearing down 
sensations, frequent desire to urinate, uneasiness, 
inflamed eyes, dark circles, thirst. Disenses of 
HEA T severe pains, fluttering or weight near 

9 heart, more so on moving quickly and 

When lying on left side; out of breath on exertion. 
HEADACHE dull or sharp — in temples, 
yg eyes or head; faintness, nausea. 
Dropsy is caused by watery fluid. Rheuma- 
tis, &c., by uric acid in blood. Bowel Dis- 
orders by corrupt matter. Worms by the pests 
within. Yoldnm by choking of the secretions. 
SWAYWNE'S PILES, by gentle action, removes 
the cause, making a permanent cure. Sent by mail for 

25 cents box of 30 Pills; 5 po $1.00. (In post 


stamps) Address, DR. 
Philadelphia, Pa, Sold by Druggists. 



















HE CREAT CURE 
RHEUM ATLSM— 


it is for 
NEYS,LIVER AND BOWELS. 
eanses the of 


the dreadful 
victims of Rheumatism can realize. 
THOUSANDS OF CASES _ 
worst forms of this terrible 
We been quickly relieved, and in short time 
PERFECTLY CURED. 
PRICE, $1, LIQUID OR DRY, SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 


44 Dry can be sent by mail. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Burlington Vt. 
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That the males and females will be lec- 


intolerance, and the overbearing attitude 


KIDNEY-WORT | 
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The only perfect device for combining the smallest 
space with the greatest convenience in shelving books. 
Now offered at prices so low that three hundred vol- 
umes can be shelved as cheaply as in ordinary cases 
made by the carpenter. Send for fully illustrated cir- 
cular, or call, 


C. W. CLARK, 


SUCCESSOR TO 
NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL FURNISHING OO., 
27 Franklin Street, Boston. 


MOTHERS AND LADIES 
READ THIS. 


Reasons Why American Women Should be 
Better Nourished than they are, 


Is that they live and work more by their nerve 
strength, combined with the fact’ that those that are in 
physical health (and they are less in per cent. annually) 
menstruate at a younger and older age, therefore bear 
children younger and older than women of American. 
Irish parentage, English, Irish, Scotch, German and 
Swede women residing in the United States, and the 
last a difference of over two yeara, is the reason the 
yer cent. of mortality and chronic diseases is increas- 
ing each decade in certain ages, 


THE CHIEF CAUSE of POOR EYESIGHT, 


We cannot present better authority for many cases 
than that of Dr. J. McKay, in the American Journal 
of Medical Science for October, 1882, who says, “I 
report twelve cases in which suppression of the menses 
was accompanied by a disturbance of vision. Cases 
of this kind demand prompt recognition before vision 
is too much impaired by the internal eye disease. 

“Young school girls often manifest weak and painful 
sight about the time their menses are being estab- 
lished, if their menses become irregular from any 
cause which may produce partial or complete suppres- 
sion for au indefinite time.” 

The establishing of the menses, every lady knows 
that has passed the turn of life, that one is as greata 
strain on the physical system as the other, and in youth 
the liability to contract chronic diseases is greater than 
in age. 

Both stages of life leave many ills, and all for the 
want of sufficient Nutrition to supply the wastes. 

Murdock’s Liquid Food is acknowledged by the pro- 
fession of all schools, as well as by all that have taken 
it, to be the richest food known, and will make blood 
faster than all foods or preparations known, and can 
be retained by the weakest stomach. These are the 
reasons that it is of so much benefit to females of all 
ages, in health or sickness. 

THE CAUSE OF THE INCREASE OF LEU- 
CORRHQA. 

Dr. Fordyce Baker of New York who read a paper 
before the American Gynecological Society, says— 

“The influence of nerve disturbance, as a conse- 
quence of defective nutrition, was perhaps not so gen- 
erally appreciated, although most practitioners knew 
the fact that in some of their patients strong mental 
emotion was sure to bring ona troublesome leucorrhea. 

A teaspoon of Liquid Food four times daily for one 
week monthly will prevent all of this liability and ex- 
haustion, and taken for six months will carry any lady 
through the turn of life. 

What does Fothergill, one of the ablest of English 
physicians, say about Cholera infantum? 

“For one infant lying in its last sleep from specific 
germ-carried pyrexia,a thousand scattered marasmatic 
atoms are to be found in their graves from improper 
food and improper digestion.” 

In London, from 1730 to 1749, 315,156 children were 
born, of which 235,087 perished before they were five 
years old, being 74 1-2 per cent. 





I LIKE IT. I WANT IT. 

Babies that take it are nourished equal to those nour- 
ished by the best of mothers, and not a case of Cholera 
Infantum known, nora life lost from Cholera Infantum 
when treated with Liquid Food by the physician. Send 
for essays and testimonials. 

Mothers that take it find it an invaluable aid in aup- 
plying those elements of food necessary to nourish both 

er infant and herself. 








BE SURE AND USE 





Which is the very best article ever invented for clean- 
ing and polishing Gold, Silver, Piated Ware, Nickel 
or Glass, as by its absorbing qualities it CLEANS, not 
scours, is guaranteed to be entirely free from any prep- 
aration of Mercury, Ammonia, Acid, Cyanide, or any 
injurious or corrosive substance, and will not injure 
thr finest surface, restoring the original lustre of the 
article when new. Lady agents can make handsome 
protits. For Sale Every where. 

Ask for it; take ne other. See that the signature of 
A. E. Jeaneret is on every box. For circulars, testi- 
monials, etc., call or send stamp to 


DIAMOND LUSTRE Co. 





186 Washington Street, Boston. 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


rican Peace Society of Boston 


The Ame iets 


has come into possession of $40,000, 
queathed by Rev. Geo. C. Beckwith. 
Bishop Lafreche, of Three Rivers, Can- 
ada, has forbidden ladies of his congress 
tion, under pain of sin, from wearing weed 8. 
The author of * His Majesty. Myself, has 
written a new story of @ few chapters 
which is to appear in The Christian Gate. 
It is called *“The Whirligig of Time. 
Binghamton, N. Y.. has a female shoe- 
maker who has pegged forty pairs of boots 
in ten hours, and averages twelve cases a 
week of good work. 
Mr. Charles E. Wiggin has generously 
donated $25 worth of crockery to the An- 


thony Place Home for Aged and Friendless 


Women. , 
‘The Emperor Francis Joseph of Austria 


vas the first depositor under the Postal 
Savings Bank system, which went into 
force in Austria Jan. 12. 

‘The value of the Girard estate in Phila- 
delphia is given at $10,500,000, but the 
value must be much greater, as the income 
last year was $1,022,877. ‘Thecollege now 
supports and educates 1,100 boys. 

Keshub Chunder Sen, the Hindoo reform- 
er. has written a play exposing the follies 
and vices of his countrymen, and inculeat- 
ing sentiments of virtue. It has been re- 
ceived with great favor. 

It is said that the size, weight and gener- 
al strueture of Gambetta’s brain was more 
feminine than masculine. The convolu- 
tions were delicately and sharply modelled, 
and there was not much space wasted in 
cellular tissue. 

Thomas Hovenden, the artist, is painting 
for Mr. Robbins Battelle, of Connecticut, a 
large and very spirited picture of John 
Brown issuing from prison on his way to 
execution at Charlestown, Va. It contains 
about fifteen figures. 

The Society for the Prevention of Cruel- 
ty to Childrenin New York secured the 
arrest of Stephen Wiseman under section 
289 of the Penal Code, which provides a 
penalty for keeping children in a house of 
bad character. Two of his children are 
now wards of the Society. 

An Arbela (Michigan) woman goes into 
the woods with her husband and does her 
half of the sawing, splitting and piling of 
four cords of wood in a day, and can keep 
it up. She is of English descent, 38 years 
old, and says she never saw a tired day in 
her life. 

In the suit of Jane Marlow against John 
Wall, a saloon-keeper in Chicago, for sell- 
ing her husband liquor to the extent of 
making him: almost imbecile, the jury 
gave a verdict of $250. She asked for 
$5,000. The case is an aggravated one, and 
the guilt of the saloon-keeper clear. 

Harvard College Observatory has become 
the centre of astronomical information for 
the United States, as that at Kiel, in Prus- 
sia, has become the centre for Europe. 
This is the action of the astronomers of the 
world, who have seen the need of a more 
systematic collection of the reports from 
scattered observatories. 

The Margaret Fuller Society of Chicago, 
at a recent meeting, passed resolutions eall- 
ing for a reform in the primary meetings, 
thanking the press of the city for recent 
utterances in support of law, morals, and 
good order, urging the Nebraska suffrag- 
ists to renewed effort, and thanking the ad- 
vocates of the Amendment in the campagn. 

A pretty story is told about the Princess 
Eugenie, sister of the King of Sweden: 
She recently sold her diamonds to raise 
funds in order to complete a hospital in 
which she is interested. When visiting 
this hospital, after its completion, a suffer- 
ing inmate wept tears of gratitude as she 
stood by his side, and the Princess exclaim- 
ed, “Ah! now I see my diamonds again.” 

A correspondent complains of the treat- 
ment of her sex in England. She says: 
“The female sex appears to me to be sup- 
pressed in almost every way in Eng- 
land. Men are waited on first at table. I 
saw ‘a row of perhaps a dozen ladies at 
dinner with one man near the centre. The 
waiters went past the ladies at each side of 
him to attend to his wants first. 
superior being.” 


Ile was a 





Miss Clara Barton, on her recent visit to 
New Haven, was tendered by the Admiral 
Foote Post a reception of precisely the 
same kind they gave to General Grant and 
President Hayes on the occasion of their 
visits to that city some years ago. She 
was introduced by Comrade MeCarthy, 
who said he was more proud to have her 
with them than he had been to receive 
either of the presidents. Commander 
White welcomed her. with a reference to 
the days in hospital and on the field when 
her coming had been even more welcome 
to them than it was to-night. Miss Bar- 
ton gave some reminiscences of the war, 
which were received with enthusiasm and 
cheers. All the soldiers present shook 
hands with her, and followed the formal 
vote of thanks with three more cheers and 
a “tiger” to relieve their excited feelings. 


—— oo 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
THE SNOW-BALL JURY. 


WILLIAM 0. STODDARD. 

“Boys! Boys! Come on! Here’s some 
fun!” ‘*What’'s a-going? What is it?” 

The shouts were excited and long-drawn, 
and so was the answer: 

“The girls are pelting Bill Henderson 
‘cause he sassed the school-ma’‘am. Come 
o-0-on !"” 

They were coming, for school had not 
been out three minutes, and none of them 
had gone far from it. There had been 
trouble in the little school-house of late, 
and Bill Henderson had been at the bottom 
of a good deal of it. 

It was not altogether because he was so 
very bad a boy, but he felt it a little hard 
to be as big as he was, and to be bullied 
for his blunders by so very small a woman 
as the school trustees had chosen for a 
teacher that winter. It might have beem 
different if there had been any boy a little 
taller to set him a good example, but all 
the tall boys in the district were attending 
school at the Academy. Thus Bill was 
left to settle his difficulties in his own way, 
and he had not yet been able to settle them 
at all, for little Miss Varick refused to 
have merey on his mistakes of any kind. 
What made it worse was that she told him, 
three or four times a day, that she was his 
best friend, and wanted to help make a 
man of him. 

Bill could have stood a great many 
things better than he could that, for he 
felt that he was quite near enough to being 
a man to be sent to the Academy. 

There were other boys in the District 
School, but none of them were large 
enough to interfere much with Bill, and 
he had his own way a good deal in any 
out-of-door matters. There were not even 
any large girls, but there was a perfect 
swarm of sinall ones, and Miss Varick had 
somehow persuaded them all that she had 
come among them as a sort of guardian 
angel. 

That was why there was such a sudden 
silence along the lower benches, and such 
abuzz after it that afternoon, when Bill 
Henderson roundly declared,— 

“T won't spell it again!” 

“You won't, William? Did you say ‘I 
won't’? Spell it again, sir.” 

“IT won't. I don’t mean to let any wom- 
an boss me.” 

“Snell it, sir!” 

Bill hung down his head sulkily, but he 
did not open his lips again in reply to Miss 
Varick’s further remarks, of which there 
were many, except at the end of them, 
when he again blurted out,— 

**] won't be kept after school, neither— 
not by any woman.” 

He had not been looking at the rows of 
little faces on those benches, and if he had, 
it would not have occurred to him how 
many little women were sitting there, not 
one of them comparing in point of size 
with even little Miss Varick. 

Particularly he had failed to see the look 
of wrath in the black eyes of Polly Bur- 
bank, and he had no notion of what made 
her buzz around so among the other girls 
the moment Miss Varick struck the small 
brass tea-bell on her desk, and said,— 

“School is dismissed. 1 willsee William 
Henderson again about this half an hour 
before school opens to-morrow morning.” 

There was a sound of something to come 
in the clear tones of the school-ma’am’s 
voice, and Bill’s head was still hanging a 
little when he slouched out of the door, 
and began to trudge along the road toward 
home. 

“Now, girls, let’s pelt him.” 

It was Polly Burbank’s shrill treble that 
he heard saying that, and she had a snow- 
ball ready-made to show what she meant. 
It was not a very big or hard one, but it hit 
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| him just under the left ear, and Kate Sul- 


The black, baleful shadow of Mormon- | 


ism is steadily spreading over Idaho. In 
place of one Mormon representative in the 
Territorial Legislature, six years ago, 
there are now ten—if we should not say 
fifteen or twenty, as one of the tenis a bish- 
op. Mormons are a third of the 65, 
population. All act as promptly at the 
beck of the Head of the Church at Salt 
Lake as an orchestra at the beat of the 
leader’s wand. Priests and teachers, cir- 
culating incessantly among them, direct 
for whom to vote, with whom to trade. 
A Gentile or “apostate” merchant is treat- 
ed to a dose of bankruptcy for his spiritual 
health. Proselyting goes on apace. Youth 
of both sexes are first ‘‘sealed” to the 
church, and then taught to scorn and scout 
the laws of the United States. 





livan followed it with another that went 
into his neck. At any other time he might 
have set to work and snow-balled back 
again, but he knew somehow that Miss 
Varick was watching the fun from the win- 
dow, and that she heard Polly Burbank 
shout again, “Pelt him, girls. He said 
she was nothing but a woman.” 

That was the crime he had committed, 
and he felt meaner and meaner about it 
with every small globe of packed snow 
that hit him. 

“Pelt him, Polly! 
We'll stand by you.” 

Bill hardly cared what boy it was that 
said that; but he knew they were coming 
back, and following along to see fair play, 
and that they would all be against him if 
he dared rebel too savagely against his 
small tormentors. They grew worse and 
worse as he walked faster and faster, and 
he was thinking whether or not it would 
pay torun, when who should drive along 
but Mrs. Dillaway, the minister’s wife, in 
her old red cutter, with old Miss Burns be- 
side her. ‘ 

“Girls! girls!” exclaimed Mrs. Dilla- 
way, ‘‘what are you all about?” 

“Yes,” said Miss Burns, ‘what on yearth 
are they up to?” 


Pelt him, girls! 





**Pelting Bill Henderson,” shouted Polly 
Burbank, *‘because he sassed the school- 
ma’am. Said he wouldn't mind a woman.” 

**He did, did he?” 

“He wouldn't, would he?’ 


Bill lifted his head, and was just about | 


to say something, when a small girl with 
very red hair threw a big ball of half-pack- 
ed snow with so good an aim that his 
mouth was too full of it for a word tocome 
out. 

“Drive on, Mrs. Dillaway,” said Miss 
Burns. ‘Let ‘em make an awful example 
of him. It’s high time sech talk was put 
anend to. Nothing but a woman! I de- 
clare!” 

If Bill had run just then, it would have 
looked as if he were trying to catch a ride 
on that very cutter, and he could not bear 
the thought of that. He walked as fast as 
he knew how, but so did all the other boys, 
and by common consent not one of them 
threw so much as an ounce of snow at 
him. ‘They left all that to the girls; but 
they could not help packing a few first- 
rate snow-balls, and handing them around, 
like so many ready-made cattridges in 
time of war. 

Polly Burbank was everywhere, all 
around her victim, and so was Kate Sulli- 
van,and so was the little girl with the 
very red hair; but some of the others were 
beginning to get tired, and drop off to- 
wards their own homes, when Bill drew 
near the gate of his father’s house. He 
had been walking somewhat more slowly 
for the last few rods, and had looked up now 
and then as if he wanted to know if there 
Was any one in that front yard. 

The girls had done the same, but there 
had been no one visible until just as Bill 
reached the gate, and Polly shouted,— 

“Give him one more pelt, girls!” 

She was hardly ten years old herself, 
but the tall, Roman-nosed woman who 
came suddenly out on the door-step was 
four times that at least, and the youngest 
of three shorter ladies who followed her 
was nearly twenty. 

“What does it all mean? 
son, What's the matter?” 

William had no answer in a good shape 
to give, but there were four or five eager 
voices quite ready to explain the matter, 
and then he almost wished he had gone in 
the opposite direction when he left the 
school-house. His mother and his two 
aunts and his sister—not one of them but 
took the words right out of Polly Bur- 
bank’s mouth, and said them all over, with 
a good many more like them. 

“Pelted home from school by all the 
girls!” exclaimed Mrs. Henderson at last, 
with a very red face. ‘*Come right in here, 
William. I’m a woman myself. We'll see 
about all this. Go home, girls, all of you.” 

“Mother,” said his sister, ‘*we'd all 
better go to the school-house with William 
to-morrow morning.” 

“Of course we will,” said both his aunts 
in « breath; but they could hear Polly 
Burbank say to little Kate Henderson,— 

“Did you hear that? Guess he’d rather 
be pelted, don’t you?” 

“Guess he would; but we've done all we 
could for him.” 

So they had, and that was the last rebel- 
lion of the kind that took place during all 
the time Miss Varick taught in that dis- 
trict.—Harper’s Young People. 


William, my 





“UNBIDDEN guests are often welcomest when 
they are gone.” Disease is an unbidden guest 
which Kidney-Wort almost invariably “‘shows,the 
door.’’ Here is a case in point: “Mother has re- 
covered,’’ wrote an Lillinois girl to her Eastern 
relatives. ‘She took bitters for a long time but 
without any good. So when she heard of the 
virtues of Kidney-Wort she got a box and it com- 
pletely cured her, so that she can do as much 
work now as she could before we moved West, 
Since she got well every one about here is taking 
it.” 

HisToRIcaL.—It is claimed that there are 
3,064 languages spoken in the world, and 1,000 
different forms of religion. The Christians are di- 
vided as follows: Church of Rome, 170,000,000; 
Protestants, 90,000,000; Greek and East Church, 


60,000,000, and of this vast number, at least two- | 


thirds are afflicted with Itching Piles or Erup- 
tions of the Skin in one form or another. 
Swayne’s Ointment banishes all humors, and 
persons of every religion are beginning to know 
it. Druggists keep it. 


No molasses and water mixture, but a concen- | 


trated extract of the active medicinal properties 
of roots, barks, etc., is Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


Tue Scarlet, Cardinal Red, Old Gold, Navy 


Blue, Seal Brown Diamond Dyes give perfect re- 


sults. Any fashionable color, 10 cents. 





LADIES’ 
FANCY WORK. 


Do Your own Stamp- 


with our STAMPING PAT- 
TERNS for Kensington, Ar- 
asene, Outline, Braid work 
&c. Easily r material to 






any fabric or materialjand 
can be used over, a thous- 
and times. ‘Ten full sized 


~ 


ners, borders, outline fig- 
ures,(see cut) initialletters 
&c., with powder, pad and 
directions for Stamping 
and working, a!l for 60 cts. 
post-paid. 14 Patterns, 
powder and pad, with Ten 
reels of Embroidery silk 
extra $1.00, Outtits for 
Dealers £5.00 to $20.00. 
Increase your income by selling these Patterns. 
Address PATTEN PUB. Co. 47 Barclay St. New York. 





d . . 
$5 to $20 esiieas Brinson Cons Portland, Me 


NEW CHEAP EDITION OF 


THE DUTIES OF WOMEN, 


BY FRANCES POWER COBBE. 


“A veritable hand-book of noble living,” says Wil- 
liam Henry Channing. 

“The best of all books on woman’s duties,” says 
Col. Higginson. 


New cheap edition, paper binding 


oe ee $ 25 
Fourth cloth edition, elegant and substantial 100 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 
THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


5 Park Street, Boston. 





A WEEK, $12 a day at home easily made. 
Outfit free. Address Taux & Co., Augusta, 


$7 


READY FEBRUARY 20th: 


The Correspondence of Thomas 
Carlyle and Ralph Waldo 
Emerson: 1834 to 1872. 


Edited by Cuartes Exsot Norton. 2 vols., 12mo, 
Gilt top, rough edges. $400. Half-calf, $800. 


A remarkable piquant and brilliant series of letters, 
crowded with interesting details of English, Continen- 
tal and American literary society, and a thousand other 
thoroughly charming themes, and giving the intimate 
thoughts, fancies and observations of the two most or- 
iginal men of the century. Never before was such a 
wonderful correspondence printed, extending over a 
period of nearly forty years, and overflowing with 
personal pith and point. It is history and biography 
u one, flavored with the gossip of philosophers; and 
it will be eagerly perused by all classes of readers. In 
this dingly valuable and i ing group of 
letters, also, many important problems in philosophy 
and ethics are touched upon by the two leaders in 
Anglo-American thought. These original contribu- 
tions to modern biograpby and philosophy have been 
carefully edited by Professor CHARLES ELIoT NORTON, 
who was specially designated for the work by both 
Emerson and Carlyle, and form a work of vast import- 
ance and perennial interest, destined to attain a bigh 
value as a classic in modern literature. It is doubtl 
the most interesting correspondence ever published, 
and a very large sale may be expected. 











THE SIEGE OF LONDON; 


THE PENSION BEAUREPAS, THE POINT OF 
VIEW. By Henny James, Jr. Three Stories in 
lvol. 12mo. $1 50. 


This is the latest of Mr. James’s delicious interna- 
tional studies, and in many respects it is the best 
“The Siege of London” now first appears in America. 
The story begins at the Comédie Francaise, where 
meet the four chief characters,—the bored American 
who has exhausted the resuurces of the two hemis- 
pheres; the ingenuous and youthful New-Yorker, re- 
cently arrived abroad; the imperturbable young Eng- 
lish baronet; and the fascinating and much-widowed 
New-Mexican lady, Mre. Headway, of dubious antece- 
dents and laudable ambitions. Take it for allinall, this 
story, is the wittiest and brightest work this author has 
yet done, and will be read with rare appreciation. 
“The Pension Beaurepas” is another close study of 
America in Europe. The last story in the book, ‘The 
Point of View,” is a continuation and sequel of ‘The 
Pension Beaurepas.” 


THE GENTLE SAVAGE. 


By Epwarp King. lvol. 12mo. $2 00. 


A very interesting novel of American life in Europe, 
by the well-known Paris correspondent of the New 
York Evening Post and Boston Journal, whose long 
residence on the continent has given him rare oppor- 
tunities to observe and study interesting types of 
character. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., 


BOSTON. 


The Golden Flora 


The charming bination of an exq Floral 
Card and a profusely illustrated Book which was so 
completely sifecessful during the holidays will be 
found to be equally appropriate as an 


Easter Offering. 


And ite delightful elaborateness will be as happily 
weleome for 


Birthday, Wedding, or other 
Anniversary Souvenirs. 


felt, 





The Press of the country have been very enthusi- 
astic in praise of 


The Golden Floral 


and acknowledged it to have been ‘‘a happy thought” 
and ‘a delightful conceit.” Each volume is edged 
with a heavy silk fringe, woven .expressly for it and 
enclosed either in a nice envelope or a box. Price, 
$175 each. The volames are: 


Ring Out, Wild Bells. 
Rock of Ages. 
Oh, Why should the Spirit of Mortal be 
Proud? 
Abide With Me. 
Nearer, My God, to Thee. 
The Breaking Waves Dashed High. 
Home, Sweet Home. 
He Giveth His Beloved Sleep. 


Ruth Eliot’s Dream. 


By Mary LakEMAN. Illustrated, $1 25. 


“This is a sweet story of love, and duty, and pa- 
tience, for the girls to read.”—New Bedford Standard. 


Janet: A Poor Heiress. 


By Sopnie May. Illustrated, $150. Uniform with 


THE DOCTOR’S DAUGHTER, 
THE ASBURY TWINS, 8 
OUR HELEN, 

QUINNEBASSET GIRLS. 


“Sophie May’s books need no recommendation to 
American girls. Her last (Janet) is a bright and read- 
able story, entertaining, and very exciting toward the 
end.”— Woman's Journal. 

“Tt is a salubrious, satisfying novel, fresh and origie 
nal in style, sound and pure in sentiment.”’—St. Paul 
Dispatch. 


1 50 
EACH. 


The Golden Lotus and Other 
Legends of Japan. 


By Epwarp Greey, Author of ‘The Wonderful City 
of Tokio,” “Young Americans in Japan,” ete. Cloth, 
$1 75. 

“There ia a charm about the legends which this book 
contains that makes its every page a delight to the 
reader, and at the same time they show in a way the 
romantic element of the Japanese character. ‘There is 
a poetical beauty inberent in the legends which the 
author has very well preserved in rendering them ia 
English, and one who can find no enjoyment in the 
book must be an ascetic of the most confirmed type.” 
—New Haven Palladium. 


4ay~ For sale by all Booksellers, and sent by mail om 
receipt of price. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Puoblishers, Boston. 
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-D. LOTHROP & CO.’S 
NEw 


PUBLICATIONS. 


THUCYDIDES. 


Translated into English with marginal analysis and 
index. By B. Jewett, M. A., master of Baliol College, 
Professor of Greek in the University of Oxford, 
Doctor of ‘Theology in the University of Leyden. 
Edited with introduction to American edition by 
Andrew P. Peabody, D. D., LL. D. 8vo, $3 50. 


LEADING MEN OF JAPAN. 


With a Historical Sommers of the empire. By 
Charles Lanman, author of ‘The Japanese in Amer- 
ica.” 12mo, cloth, $200. ~ 


‘THE MAN OF THE HOUSE. 


| One of Pansy’s inimitable stories. Fully illustrated 
| by Robert Lewis 514 pp., 12mo, cloth, price, $1 50. 


OLD OCEAN. 
| By Ernest Ingersoll. Very fully and finely illustrated. 
12mo, cloth, $1 00. 


', MARY BURTON ABROAD. 


| Charming sketches and stories of life in foreign lands, 
| By Pansy. Fully illustrated. 16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 





The Best Magazine for the Family is 
WIDE AWAKE. 


25 cents a number. 


2 50 a year. 





| The Choicest Paper for Boys and Girls is 
THE PANSY. 


7 cents a month. 75 cents a year. 





| The Most Charming Monthly for 
Youngest Readers is 
OUR LITTLE MEN AND 
WOMEN. 


10 cents a number. 


$1 00 a year. 





| 
The Only Magazine for the Babies is 
BABYLAND. 


5 cents a number. 


50 cents a year. 





For sale by Booksellers and Newsdealers, or de, 
livered to any address, carriage free,onreceiptof p e 
by the publishers, 


D. LOTHROP '& CO., 
82 Franklin St., Boston. 





Two Wonderful Lives. 


LETTERS OF LYDIA MARIA CHILD, 


With a Biographical Introduction by Jonn G. Wart- 
TIER, and an Appendix by WENDELL PHILLIPS, with 
a Portrait. 16mho. $1. 


“When or where have we ever had such a delightful 
batch of letters? They are a perfect revelation of her 
personality. * * * Ido not know when I have felt 
a human pulse beating so warmly in the page of a book 
as here.”—Rev. J. W. Chadwick, in Boston Christian 

Register. 


“Tn these letters we are admitted to her inner and 
more private life, which is even more encouraging and 
inspiring than her outward history."—New York 
Tribune. 


“Here was a remarkable woman, one who lived a 
great life, but lived it so simply and with such limited 
consideration for herself that the more you study it 
the more it grows to be perhaps the truest life that an 
American woman has yet lived. In these letters the 
literary instinct is as true as it was in George Eliot or 
Miss Mitford or Margaret Fuller, but the literary ele- 
ment in Lydia Maria Child was strictly subordinated 
to the large discretion, the joyous womanhood, the 
wonderful charity, the unconscious flowering of the 
finest gifte of the sex, which made her life from youth 
to hoary age grandly and simply beautiful.”"— New York 
Times. 


LIFE OF OLE BULL! 


By Sana C. Butt. With a fine Steel Portrait and 


several Illustrations. 8vo. $2 50. 
“A charming biography, full of delightful reminis- 


cences and anecdotes.” — Philadelphia Press. 


“An interesting memoir of his brilliant, laborious, 
brave, kind life; of his genius, of his originality, of 
his adventures.”— Boston Advertiser. 


“It overflows with interest.”— Boston Gazette. 





THE AUTOCRAT OF THE 
BREAKFAST-TABLE. 


By OLiver WENDELL Hotmes. Carefully revised 
and containing a new Preface and Notes. Printed 
from new electrotype plates. Crown, 8vo, gilt top. 
With fine steel portrait. $2 00. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post 
paid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 





BOSTON. 
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oman’s Journal. 


BOSTON, FEBRUARY 17, 1883. 


All communications for the WOMAN'S JOURNAL, and 
all letters relating to its editorial management, must be 
addressed to the Editors of the WOMAN'S JOURNAL. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be addressed to 
box 3638, Boston. Remittances in Registered Letters 
or P. O. money orders may be sent at our risk. Money 
sent in letters not registered will be at the risk of the 
person sending it. 

Papers are forwarded until an explicit order is re- 
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SUFFRAGE SOCIABLE. 


The next Suffrage Sociable will be held 
on Tuesday evening, February 20th, at the 
Meionaon, Boston, from 5.30 to 9.30 P. M. 
Supper at 6 P. M. 

The tickets (limited to three hundred) 
are for sale at fifty cents each at the office 
of the WomAN’s JOURNAL, No. 5 Park 
Street. Each sociable, so far, has been 
better than the one before it, and that, too, 
in spite of storms. Various friends have 
been invited to speak. There will be mu- 
sic and songs, and a good time. 

Lucy STONE, President. 

Mrs. MAry C. AMES, Committee 

Mrs. J. W. SMITH, } of 

Miss A. M. LOUGEE, Arrangements. 

- 2 . 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE AT THE STATE-HOUSE. 


The Municipal Woman Suffrage bill is 
on the orders of the day, but had not come 
up on Friday morning, when our paper 
goes to press. It will probably be debated 
on Monday or Tuesday of next week. The 
opponents sought to have it assigned to 
next Tuesday, but were defeated. 


H. B. B. 
- +o — 


CO-OPERATIVE COMMITTEES. 


The Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Association desires to acknowledge the 
receipt of a good list of names of persons 
who are ready to co-operate in forwarding 
the cause in this State. Those who live 
near Boston will find frequent calls for 
their assistance. But we still desire the 
names of persons in every town in the 
State, who can “lend a hand” to secure 
equal rights for women. L. 8. 

a 


BETTER PROTECTION OF WIVES. 


A hearing was had in Room A last week 
by the petitioners for a better law for the 
protection of wives. Hon. Samuel E. Sew- 
all had prepared a bill to cover defects in 
the present law, by which wives are often 
cheated out of the payment of their just 
dues. Mrs. Lucy Stone, Mrs. Ednah D. 
Cheney, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe and H. B. 
Blackwell spoke well for the bill. But 
Mr. Sewall, to whose knowledge the cases 
of the cheated wives come in the line of his 
business, stated the case with great clear- 
ness and with touching earnestness. This 
hearing was one of the most impressive 
that has been had. On Tuesday of this 
week the following bill was reported from 
the judiciary committee : 

In all cases where by law a husband and 
wife may transfer property to each other 
through the intervention of a third party, 
they shall have power to do it directly in 
—s without covenants : provided, how- 
ever, that nothing herein contained shall 
be construed to authorize suits between 
husband and wife, or to make valid any 
transfer made in fraud of creditors. 

This is a gain if it can become a law, and 
will prevent much injustice as well as heart- 


ache. 3 
toe 


THE SUFFRAGE CAULDRON. 


There has been a great commotion in the 
suffrage cauldron in this State within the 
past few weeks. ‘The cream and the dregs 
of society have both come to the surface. 
The men who are accustomed to thrash 
their wives give them an extra pounding, 
with the assurance that “‘they’ll teach em 
who is going to rule.” ‘‘Only one will vote 
in this house, and that is me.” Every man 
who is represented in this class thinks it a 
shame that women should want to vote. 
Whether he sits sober in his home, or drunk 
in the grog-shop, he is always “‘agin it.” 
Then there are the ‘“‘remonstrants,” the 
cream of society, who make themselves 
known by the well-known and respectable 
names of their husbands. Last year they 
were content to send in one remonstrance. 
This year they have scoured the State 
from Berkshire to the Hub for names to 
add to their list. Every legislator has been 
furnished with the argument of Francis 
Parkman against suffrage for women. 
One remonstrant has been a constant lob- 
byist at the State-House, following the 
members with her importunities. 

Mrs. Horace Greeley used to say: ‘The 
cream and the dregs of society will be the 
last to accept the idea of equal political 
rights for women.” She was right. But a 
true principle is omnipotent; sooner or 
later everything will go down before it. If 
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a just government, the governed women 
will give their consent, and the vote is the 
only thing with which to doit. If those 
who are to obey the laws ought to help 
make them, then the women who must 
obey the laws will help to make them. 
There are to-day more friends of woman 
suffrage than ever before, and we are sure 
to win some day. L. 8. 
<ipe- 


A QUERY. 


We have received from our correspond- 
ent “Stacy” the following postal-card com- 
munication : 

Washington, D. C., Jan. 29. 
Editor Woman's Journal : 

The last JOURNAL contains a sad story 
from San Francisco, signed M. J. Bradley. 
It closes with appealing for the ballot as 
a remedy for such evils. Please state, in 
next JOURNAL, how the ballot will keep 
foolish and unprincipled girls from elop- 
ing with strange men, any more than it 
now keeps foolish and unprincipled men 
from enticing that sort of girl to elope. 

Yours sincerely, STACY. 

A political reform cannot be expected to 
put an end to all social immoralities. 
No sensible suffragist claims that it will. 
What we hope from woman suffrage, 
among other good results, is that it will 
tend indirectly to discourage vice, (1) by 
providing more adequate legal penalties 
for crimes against women; and (2) by se- 
curing the enforcement of the penalties 
which the law already decrees. The sen- 
tences passed upon men convicted of the 
worst offences against women are often 
shamefully light; and when any Governor 
becomes nervous lest the pardoning pow- 
er should grow rusty in his hands, it is 
criminals of this type whom he is apt to 
select as the objects of executive clemency, 
and to turn loose upon society before they 
have served out even the short sentences 
imposed upon them. In the case especial- 
ly referred to—the seduction of a girl under 
age—our correspondent’s complaint was 
not so much because the offence came, as 
because no judicial woe befell the man by 
whom it came. Woman suffrage might at 
least remedy that. 

But, while suffrage in itself is only a 
political reform, it is the exponent of a 
deeper social reform which has already be- 
gun. Therecognition of woman's equality 
in government will help to give the femi- 
nine mind and conscience their due weight 
and authority in all other departments of 
life. Wider responsibilities will give wom- 


self-respect. Political equality, again, will 
help-to remove that age-long contempt for 
women which has prevailed all over the 
world, and been a fruitful source of im- 
morality. Strengthen the hands of wom- 
en, and you diminish the vice which is the 
result of their weakness, leaving only the 
smaller amount which is due to their 
wickedness, and which will probably not 
be fully cured by anything except the ad- 
vent of the millennium. Finally, woman’s 
equality in other respects will help to equal- 
ize the staudard of morals for men and 
women, not, we hope, by lowering the 
standard for women, but by raising it for 
men. & 6h 


_ ~ooo- —— 
MONEY VS. LIBERTY. 


“Sixty-six wealthy ladies of Boston,” 
most of whom have never hitherto shown 
any interest in public affairs,and who have 
refused to register or vote under the pro- 
visions of the school suffrage law, are now, 
as we are informed, employing hired can- 
vassers to visit the factories and shops 
where poor women work for daily bread, 
as well as the mansions of rich women 
who neither toil nor spin, to solicit signa- 
tures toa remonstrance against ‘‘the im- 
position of further political duties upon 
women.” ‘These remonstrances are head- 
ed bya lady of high position, whose family 
name was identified with slavery thirty 
years ago. Anti-slavery men and women 
will not be surprised to see that the move- 
ment against the political subjugation of 
women is championed by once _ illus- 
trious names which bitterly opposed 
emancipation until Abraham Lincoln’s 
proclamation brushed aside their futile re- 
monstrances. 

Names thus obtained are of little real 
value. If the friends of woman suffrage 
should spend money in similar efforts to 
those so suddenly put forth by our rich 
opponents, we could send in 100,000 sig- 
nitures for woman suffrage within a sin- 
gle year. But with 50,000 names of suf- 
fragists already enrolled in the State- 
House, this work has seemed unnecessary. 
These 50,000 names have been obtained 
without one dollar paid for canvassing— 
mostly by poor women, who have given 
their time and have braved summer heat 
and winter cold in circulating these peti- 
tions among their own friends and neigh- 
bors. Mrs. Martha G. Ripley testified be- 
fore the committee that she once obtained 
1000 names, in Lawrence, to her woman 
suffrage petition, in three days. ‘‘And 
every one who signed believed in suf- 
frage,” she added. 

It is the old story of money against lib- 
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en wider views, with increased dignity and ° 


GOOD NEWS FROM MAINE. 


The following extract from a private 
letter shows how the good work goes on 
in Maine: 

The leaven of woman suffrage is work- 
ing quietly, thoroughly and well in our 
State. We are gaining in converts much 
faster than a more aggressive course would 
accomplish. When we are ready to make 
a strong request full suffrage will be ac- 
corded. I am much surprised in many 
instances to hear men of influence, who 
two years ago derided the idea, now advo- 
cate it publicly. I hope we shall surprise 
you some day with a large showing. 

Since the receipt of the above, a bill has 
been introduced to give women a right to 
vote for school officers. There has also 
been a hearing before the committee of the 
Insane Hospital, on the question of com- 
pelling the trustees to employ a female 
physician in that institution. A majority 
of the trustees are opposed to the proposi- 
tion, and Dr. Cushing and Dr. Oakes, of 
the Board, gave their ideas to the com- 
mittee. Their views are also sustained by 
Mrs. Whidden, a member of the Visiting 
Committee. The change was strongly 
urged by Dr. F. H. Gerrish, of Portland, 
E. Rowell, Esq., of Hallowell, Miss N. T. 
Williams, M. D., of Augusta, and by Mrs. 
G. W. Quinby, of the Board of ‘Trustees. 
There is no good reason why a woman 
physician should not be employed in the 
female wards of the Hospital. his is 
done in other asylums with the best re- 
sults. Maine ought not to be behind ina 


matter so reasonable and desirable. 
L. & 
— too 


SOUTH BOSTON WOMAN SUFFRAGE CLUB. 





The regular meeting of the South Boston 
Woman Suffrage Club was held in the 
Broadway M. E. Church, Feb. 6th, where a 
large audience greeted Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe. 

Mrs. Howe chose for her subject ** Wom- 
an as a Social Power,” and for more than 
an hour the closest attention was given to 
her keen analysis. She spoke from her 
own varied experience, which enabled her 
to illustrate all she said by striking com- 
parisons between society in the Old World 
and in the New. To us, perhaps, the cen- 
tral idea was the power which belongs to 
the American woman in virtue of the re- 
spect paid herby American men, and 
which she exercises with a freedom which 
is the outgrowth of the rigid principles of 
our Puritan ancestors. Nowhere in the 
world is woman treated with the deference 
that she receives in our own country. This 
is a strong statement, but it is a true one, 
and often amid the fascinations of gay Eu- 
ropean capitals, incidents arise which 





make us long for the purer atmosphere of 
our native land. 

Woman is always and everywhere a 
force; sheis only a power when that force 
is translated into noble action; for force 
that ends in what is ignoble is a source of 
weakness. The power of the American 
woman lies in her use of womanly gifts. 
Dress is a source of power when properly 
used, but let it be used as a suitable covering. 
It should never violate true beauty of line 
or color, or interfere with grace of move- 
ment. Above all, it should never suggest 
anything a true woman would not want 
it to represent. 

There are dangers which American wom- 
en should guard against. Freedom may 
lead to temptation. From this there is no 
safeguard except the cultivation of a 
prayerful spirit and a constant contem- 
plation of what is best and noblest in life. 

Another temptation rests on our security. 
Women do not make the most of their op- 
portunities, and often learn nothing,—ac- 
complish nothing. The song of our land 
is the song of labor, and the honey of life 
is only sweet to those who gather it by in- 
dividual effort. Women reared in luxury 
love the excitement of foreign life, and 
will marry a worthless European with a 
title rather than an American adorned with 
all the virtues. This spirit is to be dep- 
recated, as is also the short -sightedness 
of those people who would impose certain 
vile legislation on our cities, such as is in 
use in Europe to legalize a woman’s degra- 
dation. There is something horrible in this 
thought. Let us be true toour American 
idea. 

Woman has power to lift up. Sheis 
noble in whom man finds his greatest 
strength. The law of nations is develop- 
ment, and women have the arches of so- 
ciety to build. Woman is the guardian of 
all that is precious. She is the protector 
rather than the protected. Her endeavor 
should be to bring to light all that is lovely 
in human character. Woman should know 
the true value of life, and should not shrink 
from old age if her life has been spent in 
the exercise of virtue. Then she may be 
sure she has not lived in vain. 

M. E. P., Sec. 8. B. W. 8. C. 


oe 
GOOD FOR CONNECTICUT. 


Representative Cleveland, of Hartford, 
has introduced a bill which exempts the 





property of women from all town and bor- 





ough taxation until they shall be allowed 
to vote on municipal matters. 

One wonders that decent men in every 
State have not long ago freed women from 
taxation while they are denied representa- 
tion. But men who sing the praises of old 
heroes who resisted unto blood the pow- 
er that taxed without representation, do 
themselves impose the same burden upon 
women. Do they know they are sinners? 

Mr. Cleveland also introduced a bill giv- 
ing women the right to vote at all meet- 
ings and elections in towns, cities and 
boroughs. We learn by a letter just receiv- 
ed that the Connecticut Legislature ap- 
pointed a committee on woman suffrage. 
Two bills granting school suffrage, and one 
for municipal suffrage, have been introduc- 
ed. Then, in compliance with a petition of 
unmarried, tax-paying women to exempt 
them from taxation till enfranchised,—the 
same as colored men were once exempted 
till given suffrage,—a bill for that purpose 
was introduced, to be inoperative in towns 
which shall give them the right to vote upon 
town affairs. I do not mean that men 
could give women the right to vote, for it is 
a right nature gave them. But men have not 
allowed women to use it. These bills may 
be smothered in the committee-room, or 
reported adversely. It is too much to ex- 
pect that they will pass this winter. Wom- 
en here are generally as silent on the subject 
as the waves of the Dead Sea. 

EMILy P. COLLINS. 
~~ 


SCORE ONE FOR IOWA! 





Editor Woman’s Journal :— 

The annual meeting of the Scott County 
Medical Society was held last evening. It 
was the time for the election of officers for 
tife ensuing year, and the members filled 
the positions as follows: 

President—Dr. Jennie McCowen. 

Vice-President—Dr. E. H. Hazen. 

Secretary—Dr. A. W. Bowman. 

Treasurer—Dr. C. H. Preston. 

This is the first instance in the history of 
the medical fraternity in which a woman 
has been chosen president of a medical 
society. Her selection is a compliment to 
Dr. MecCowen, who has gained the reputa- 
tion of an excellent physician. She is 
worthy of the honor. 

The Scott County Medical Society is one 
of the most able and influential in the 
State of Iowa, embracing in its member- 
ship, besides average practitioners, three 
professors in the University Medical 
School, as well as half a score of medical 
gentlemen than whom there are none in 
the State more able. This young woman 
has by her quiet but pains-taking and per- 
sistent pursuit of professional excellence 
preached a practical sermon on woman’s 
rights. E. 8S. 

Davenport, Ia., Feb. 5, 1883. 
+> —_ 
NOT EDUCATED. 


A poor Irishman called on an intelligent 
lady in Columbus, Ohio, the other day, to 
get her to read a bill to him, as he could 
neither read nor write. Sheread he paper 
to him most willingly, and then he lingered 
a little to talk. The talk drifted to woman 
suffrage. 

“T pay taxes,” said the woman, “and I 
try to obey the laws; don’t you think now 
that I have a right to vote?” 

“Nol” said he, “the women are not 
edicated up to it; if they was edicated up to 
it then it would be different.” 

“But Iam educated, Patrick. I under- 
stand the laws of the land. I know just 
how I would vote.” 

“Yes, you know enough, but women 
ginerally don’t.” 

Well, there the matter rested. The 
woman was too indignant to talk. She 
thought of the thousands of men of for- 
eign birth, who are so soon made voters ; 
of the thousands of negroes who vote; and 
the fifteen thousand saloon-keepers of 
Ohio who have the ballot. Do you wonder 
that a little righteous indignation filled 
her soul? 

“How long, O Lord, how long!” was 
her cry, as she thought of the injustice to 
women. SARAH M. PERKINS. 

Columbus, O. 

—eoo- eam 
MRS. SPAULDING’S LECTURE. 





Editor Woman's Journal:— 

On Friday evening, Feb. 9th, Mrs. New- 
hall gave her pupils and a few friends the 
second of a series of treats, at her home, 91 
Newbury St. 

As soon as the pupils and guests were 
seated, the school-room, hall, and parlor 
beyond were darkened. A white screen 
was hung at the farther end of the school- 
room, and Mrs. Newhall herself managed 
the lantern which gave to our eyes the 
series of fine pictures of the ruins and art 
of old Rome, while Mrs. Spaulding, of East 
Boston, spun for us a charming thread of 
narrative. 

History and legend lived again in our 
memories, bath made more dear by the 
speaker’s own loving enthusiasm. We 
lived in the old time, were simple, credu- 
lous, superstitious, as when we knelt in 








awe to peer into the dark hole to catch the 
sound of water that ran at St. Peter's behest, 
Anon, returning to this pract ical, accurate, 
nineteenth century, we were not disturbed 
to find we had only bent above one of the 
many branches of the great sewer of old 
Rome, and heard the flow of waters which 
had, in generations past, carried off the 
bodies of prisoners. 

Forum, column, temple and triumphal 
arch were visited on our way to the Coli- 
seum. As the first view of it stood out 
upon the screen, the speaker’s vyoive 
stopped, and there stole through the rooms 
the soft strains of an aria by Pergolese. 
A view of the interior of that great ruin 
then succeeded, and the speaker gave, ina 
few brief, graphic sentences, the sueces- 
sion of scenes enacted there. 

Mrs. Spaulding is a delightful lecturer. 
Her voice is fine and sympathetic; her 
words well chosen; and her narrative, 
solid and critical for the student and the 
stickler for authority, is yet warm and 
bright with her own personality. Besides, 
she has that masterly tact which knows 
when enough has been said. 

At the close of the lecture, the lights 
were turned up; and an hour of. social 
chat succeeded, during which might have 
been heard much praise of Mrs. Spaulding, 
and much gratitude to Mrs., Newhall for 
the pleasant treat. 

Mary R. ALLING. 

Boston, Mass., Feb. 12, 1883. 

ee 
A TOUCHING LETTER. 


Dear Friends :— 

I have taken THE WoMAN’s JOURNAL 
from the beginning, and was in hopes | 
could take it till the battle is gained. But 
my health is poor, and [ cannot expect to 
stay much longer. I am seventy-eight 
years old, and alone. My husband died 
eight years ago, and left me but little to do 
with. So my means are limited. But | 
hope you will be able to go on with the 
good work till victory is gained. I remain 
your friend and well-wisher, and bid you 
God-speed. M. M. 

De Kalb Co., Ind. 

a 


MISS CHARLOTTE W. HAWES. 





Many will read with pleasure that this 
gifted lady (whose lectures on music 
have always been received with much 
satisfaction) is to give a course of four 
lectures at Cambridge. First, “‘Seandina- 
vian Music ;” second, “Hebrew Music ;” 
third, ‘Hungarian Music ;” fourth, ‘Pi- 
anoforte Music;” beginning ‘Thursday, 
February 22d, at 38 P.M. In the musical 
illustrations, which form a prominent fea- 
ture of the lecture, she will be assisted by 
eminent artists. 

Miss Hawes, with her earnest enthusiasm 
and original manner of treating the sub- 


ject, always interests and holds the strict 


attention of her audience. So great is the 
interest awakened that those who have 
heard her once are anxious to hear her 


again. Full particulars concerning them 
to be found in the advertising columns. 
8. V. 
melas fl capaci 


IN MEMORIAM. 


MRS. ELIZABETH MCCRILLIS DOTON. 

Mrs. Elizabeth MeCrillis Doton, widow 
of Dr. Isaac Doton, died in Lowell, October 
22, 1882, at the advanced age of eighty- 
three years and nine months. Mrs. 
Doton was born in Sandwich, N. H. Ja n- 
uary 25, 1799, and was one of twelve 
children, nearly all of whom reached the 
age of fourscore years. 

In early life she was a successful teacher. 
At the age of twenty-six she married and 
settled in New Hampton, N. H., as the 
wife of a physician. In 1845 she removed 
to Lowell, Mass. In 1862 she visited Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, Washington Territory, 
and Vancouver's Island. Returning in 1865, 
she made her home with her daughter, 
Mrs. Wm. Goldsmith. 

Mrs. Doton was in many respects a re- 
markable woman. Physically strong, she 
knew nothing of sickness until seized 
with the illness which terminated her life. 
She was interested in all reforms; was 
prominent in the anti-slavery struggle, 
never ceasing her labors until the last slave 
was free; was a well-known worker in the 
temperance ranks, and was a believer in 
equal suffrage for men and women. She 
was a devoted Christian, faithful in church 
work, and until last May a teacher in the 
Sunday school. She leaves but one child, 
a son and daughter having preceded her to 
the spirit-land. 8. D. G. 


MRS. CLARISSA P. LINCOLN. 

Died, at her residence in Thomas Park, 
South Boston, on 6th inst., Mrs. Clarissa P. 
Lincoln, widow of the late Captain David 
Lincoln. She was the daughter of Capt. 
Seth Crowell, of Dennis, on Cape Cod. 
Besides being a great loss to her family and 
her many friends, Mrs. Lincoln’s death 
will be deeply felt and mourned by the 
friends of woman suffrage, of which for 
years she has been an ardent and devoted 
supporter. Her house was one of the 
homes at which the suffragists often met 
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have their principles discussed and at 
peated. Her warm heart and kindly 
= athies endeared her to many, to whom 
dong rem after a brief illness, comes 

a a surprise and a shock. Her body 
<— ried, for interment, to the quiet 


> was car 
villages where, in her happy home, she 
v 4 . 
had passed her early life. R. W. 
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NEWS. 


NOTES AND 

Vermont has two women acting as mail- 
carriers. 

Women are appointed on boards of arbi- 
tration in Pennsylvania. 

By the new law in Switzerland both sex- 
es are of legal age at twenty-one. 

At the Paris Conservatory of Music 
W omen are prosperously admitted as com- 
petitors. 

Read the article on our first page on 
the Exclusion of Women from the Medical 
College of Kingston (Ont.). 

The women students of Bedford College 
had unprecedented good fortune at the 
London University examinations. 

The committee on education have report- 
ed to the Legislature against abolishing 
- the State Normal Art School. 

The Chardon (Ohio) ‘Mutual Benefit 


= Society” had Mrs. Mary A. Hunt of this 


city to speak to them in che Opera House, 
on the 13th inst. 
‘The Rev. 8S. W. Bush will this evening 
vive the last in his course of talks on **The 
Political History of the United States” be- 


~ fore the Young Men’s Christian Union. 
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The New York Assembly has passed, by 
an almost unanimous vote, a bill legitimiz- 
ing children born out of wedlock when the 
parents afterward marry. 
We hope as many of our friends as can 
will see and hear Mrs. Amy Talbot Dunn 
today, Saturday, in her fine impersonation 
of “Zekle’s Wife.” See special notice. 
\ A petition signed by 1,200 people has 
‘| been presented to the Columbia College 

trustees by the Hon. Hamilton Fish, asking 
that the privileges of the College be ex- 
tended to women. 

By the death of William E. Dodge New 
York city loses one of its most successful 
merchants, and a public-spirited citizen 
who was conspicuous for intelligence and 
' good works. 
| Girton College, the girls’ college at 
t Cambridge University in England, is about 
> to be enlarged, and the plans for the new 
) buildings have been already drafted and 
' submitted to the proper authorities. 

The Rev. J. W. Hamilton, pastor of the 
People’s Church, left for Cincinnati yester- 
day on a month’s vacation. The recent 
death of his wife has made necessary ¢ 
rest and change of scene. 

At Atlanta, Georgia, is a young woman, 
under twenty, who not only mends but 


— makes boots and shoes, and has won the 


respect and patronage of the neighborhood. 


ie She works with her father. 
| ‘The first annual meeting of the ‘ ‘Nation- 
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_ relative to a registration and vote of the 


al Woman Suffrage Association of Massa- 
chusetts” was held in Tremont Temple on 
Wednesday and Thursday of this week. 
An account of the proceedings will be 
given in our next issue. 

On the death of her husband, a lady res- 
ident of Great Marlow, England, was ap- 
pointed, through the petition of the rate- 
payers, to the position of registrar of 
births and deaths formerly occupied by 
him. 


Mr. Wilson, of Salem, has offered an order 


_ women of the State upon the abolition of 


| the sex qualification to the right of suf- 
| frage. Mr. Wilson thought such vote 
; would be a guide to the Legislature as to 
_ its action on the suffrage question. 
q Alfred and Edwin Lister, manufacturers 
) of fertilizers in Newark, N. J., lately dis- 
_ tributed sixteen thousand dollars among 
their five hundred employees, having made 
up their minds a year ago to divide a cer- 
tain percentage of their earnings yearly 
: among their hands pro rata. 
The Woman’s Silk Culture Association 


_ of Philadelphia is to show by an exhibi- 





_ tion what it has accomplished in two and 
| a half years in the way of introducing a 
light and profitable industry into this coun- 
try. Thirteen premiums for the best na- 
tive silk will be offered. 

**Woman in the Reformation” is an in- 
teresting volume by Miss Emma Louise 
Parry, editor of the Woman’s Department 
in the Missionary Journal of the Lutheran 
Church in the United States. The book 
contains **sketches” of some of the faithful 
women who lived and ‘*worked” in the 
days of the Reformation. 


The Rev. W. H. Channing declares Ed- 
win Arnold to be an astonishingly produc- 
tive writer, and notes that it was only last 
| May that he began to compose his recently 
published series of poems on the ‘‘Ninety- 
» "ine Beautiful Names of Allah.” This book 

he completed, copying it out and illustrat- 





ing it with Arab texts in*blue and crimson 
characters, during his summer vacation. 

A Boston girl, known as “‘Miss Lurline,” 
distinguished herself as a swinger of In- 
dian clubs on the variety stage. She has 
abandoned that for the water, and so cul- 
tivated her lung-force as to remain sub- 
merged for nearly four minutes at a stretch. 
By this phenomenal power she amassed 
$50,000. She commands a salary of from 
$350 to $450 a week. 

The Woman’s College, Evanston, IIl., has 
taken a new departure which thoughtful 
people interested in the advancement of 
women will be glad to commend. It is 
the introduction of a series of lectures up- 
on hygiene and physiology, to be delivered 
by Dr. Julia Holmes Smith, Dr. Elizabeth 
L.. Chapin, Dr. Sara H. Stevenson, Dr. 
Sarah H. Brayton, and Dr. J. 8. Jewell. 

At Newport, Rhode Island, in 1742, a 
newspaper was printed by James Frank- 
lin, brother of Benjamin, and at his death 
it was continued by his two daughters and 
a servant-girl. The former did the type- 
setting, the latter worked the’press. Their 
business was printing and publishing, not 
writing or editing. This is the first record 
of ownership or personal connection on the 
part of women. 

Prof. Sumner, of Yale, having saidin a 
recent lecture in Brooklyn that one hun- 
dred women employed by the Willimantic 
(Ct.) Linen Company earn but fifty cents a 
day, the company assert that they average 
over one dollar a day, and have placed a 
special train at the disposal of the Yale 
Faculty whenever they shall choose to goto 
Willimantic and investigate the condition 
of the company’s employees. 

Prof. Alexander Winchell contributes a 
paper to the February North American Re- 
view entitled **The Experiment of Univer- 
sal Suffrage.” But no such experiment 
was ever made. In this country more than 
half the sane, adult, law-abiding people 
are denied the suffrage. It is simply silly 
to talk of “‘universal suffrage” under such 
circumstances. 

It is proposed that on Longfellow’s 
birthday, which is the 27th of February, a 
general subscription be made throughout 
America in behalf of the Memorial which 
is to be erected in Cambridge, Mass., the 
place in which the poet so long resided. 
Subscriptions of any amount can be sent 
directly to the Longfellow Memorial Asso- 
ciation at Cambridge, Mass. 

The opponents of the petitioners for mu- 
nicipal suffrage must be hard-pressed for 
arguments when they urge that the grant- 
ing of the privilege will lead to the increase 
of insanity. ‘Taxation without representa- 
tion,” in this matter, is an aggravated case 
of injustice. Our representatives and sen- 
ator will do well to place themselves on 
record in favor of this reform.— Winchester 
Star. 

At Augusta, Me., February 8th, in the 
House, the constitutional prohibitory 
amendment was taken up. The amendment 
striking the word ‘‘cider’ from the first 
section was defeated by 56 to 80. The vote 
on passing the resolution to be engrossed 
was 104 yeas to 37 nays. This is more 
than two-thirds, while only a majority was 
necessary to pass it to be engrossed. 
Friends of the measure regard this as a 
test vote and the passage of the resolution 
as assured. 

Municipal suffrage for women is so plain- 
ly right and just, that if we had not be- 
fore witnessed the obstinacy and prejudice 
and selfishness of men on this subject, we 
should not think it possible to elect to a 
Legislature two hundred and eighty sensi- 
ble men who would oppose it. And there 
is much hope and expectation that the 
present Legislature will honor itself and 
the State and the people by doing this fair 
and honorable thing that its predecessors 
have refused.—Danvers Mirror. 

We understand that Mrs. Diaz will be 
glad to give Talks on Women’s Educational 
and Industrial Unions at parlor, hall or 
vestry gatherings in and near Boston. 
The excellent work of this association and 
its helpful purpose ought to find auxilia- 
ries in every city. Brooklyn, N. Y., has a 
business women’s union, which is vastly 
helpful, for business women and others 
who live away from their own homes. 
Lynn has some organized plan for the same 
purpose. Mrs. Diaz understands the needs 
and the scope of this special work, and 
should be heard in regard to it. 

The Rational Dress Society in England 
offers a prize of £30 for the best dress an- 
swering the requirements of freedom of 
movement, absence of undue pressure over 
any part of the body, lightness as far as 
consistent with warmth, with both weight 
and warmth equally distributed, grace and 
beauty combined with comfort and conven- 
ience, and not departing too conspicuously 
from the ordinary dress of women. This 
prize is to be competed for at an exhibi- 
tion to be held in London during the ensu- 
ing winter. 

In South Boston, Jan. 28th, Elizabeth 
Wessels, aged 14, shot in the right temple 
her brother-in-law, Henry Fasshauer, aged 








28. Fasshauer is a lithographer, who five 
years ago married Elizabeth’s elder sister 
and went to Providence, where he lived 
for several years. His mother-in-law owns 
a house in South Boston, and about two 
years ago he and his wife came there tu 
live with her. Fasshauer soon afterward 
became dissipated and quit work. His 
wife separated from him a year ago, and 
since then he has been leading a vagabond 
life, frequently going to his wife’s house 
when in liquor and threatening members 
of the family, two of whom, one of them 
Elizabeth, bought revolvers to protect 
themselves. Fasshauer went to the house, 
got into a row with a young brother of 
the girl, seized him by the throat, and was 
shaking him, when Elizabeth drew a re- 
volver and shot him. The ball entered 
Fasshauer’s brain. The girl was arrest- 
ed. The family are very respectable peo- 
ple, and stand well in the community. If 
the facts are correctly stated, the verdict 
should be ‘justifiable homicide.” 


oo 


BARGAINS may be obtained in all departments 
at the sale of shopworn boots and shoes at T. E. 
Moseley’s & Co.’s, 469 Washington Street. 








— 
ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 


Are you disturbed at night and broken of your 
rest by a sick child suffering and crying with 
pain of cutting teeth? If so, send at once and 
get a bottleof Mrs. WinsLow’s SoorHine Syrup 
FOR CHILDREN TEETHING. Its value is incalcu- 
lable. It will relieve the poor little sufferer im- 
mediately. Depend upon it, mothers, there is no 
mistake about it. It cures dysentery and diar- 
rheea, regulates the stomach and bowels, cures 
wind colic, softens the gums, reduces inflamma- 
tion, and gives tone and energy to the whole 
system. Mrs. WINnsLow’s SOOTHING SYRUP FOR 
CHILDREN TEETHING is pleasant to the taste, and 
is the prescription of one of the oldest and best 
female physicians and nurses in the United 
States, and is for sale by all druggists through- 
out the world. Price 25 cents a bottle. ly-7 





LELIA JOSEPHINE ROBINSON, 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 


5 Pemberton Square, 
Admitted to the Bar, June, 1882. 
REDUCED PRICES! 
IN THE WORLD. 

| Selected grain, all hulls, cockle, 
AMERICAN and impurities removed. Steam 
| ented. Prepared as wanted for 
BREAKFAST the table, in ten minutes. 
Saving money. Saving fuel- 
CRRE A \ | Saving health. Easy to digest, 
’ | being thoroughly cooked. 
A.B.C. BARLEY FOOD. A.B.C. MAIZE. 
Cereal Milk for Infants. Cereal Cream for -* 
THE CEREALS MF’C CoO., 
Office 83 Murray St., N. Y. 
56 Chatham St., Boston. 
IN 
Shopworn and Broken Lots 
AT 
fl ’ 
‘ 
' J 


Room 21. Boston. 
| cooked and dessicated. Pat- 
| Saving time. Saving waste. 
A.B.C. WHITE OATS. A.B.C. WHITE WHEAT. 
For sale everywhere. Ask for A. B. C. Bran 
At Wholesale, H, R. TUCKER & CO., 
OF 
21 AND 23 TEMPLE PLACE. 


Shepard Memorial Chureh Chapel, 
GARDEN STREET, CAMBRIDGE. 


MISS 


Charlotte W. Hawes’s 


ILLUSTRATED 
Musical Lectures. 


Assisted at each by EMINENT ARTISTS. EVERY 
THURSDAY, at 3 P. M., beginning February 22, 
ending March 15, 1883. 


Scandinavian, Hebrew, 
Hungarian and Pianoforte Music. 
First Lecture, Feb. 22—Scandinavian Music. 


HATTIE B. DOWNING, Soprano; AMY ABERG 
(Stockbridge), of the original Swedish Quartette, Con- 
tralto; I. W. SHEPARD, Tenor; ARTHUR W. 
THAYER, Basso. 

Course Tickets, $3; Single Admission, $1. 
Now on sale at O_tverR Ditson’s, Boston; A. R. 
BayLey & Co., Cambridgeport; UNiversity Book 
STORE, Harvard Square. 


ARTISTS’ 


Artists’ Materials. 





A. A. WALKER & CO., 
Opp. Boston Theatre. 


COLORMEN 


ANNUAL SHOPWORN BOOTS AND SHOES. 


SALE | 





Great Bargains at 


THEO. H. BELL'S, 
411 Washington Street. 
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CARPETS 


To close out our last season's Patterns 
we make the following low prices : 


Velvets, - 
Brussels, - 
Tapestrys, 


Extra Supers, 


- $150 
- 125 
: 15 
15 


Purchasers will find these goods 25 per 
cent. lower than the market prices. 


John & James Dobson, 


525 & 527 


Washington 


St., Boston. 


October 10th the Price was Advanced to $2 00. 






st2:2 & . ee See<-28- > 


We offer the Celebrated LIVERMORE Patent STYLOGRAPHIC PEN for 
Gold mounted or Desk Size 50 cents extra. 
Parties will also receive sufficient quantity of Superior Ink for six months’ use. Send 
money with order, or stamp for Descriptive Circular. 


each (former price $3). 
return mail, 
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Pens sent by 


Pens Fully Warranted. 


THE STYLOGRAPHIC PEN CO., 


290 Washington Street, Boston. 





DOCTOR 
BACK - SUPPORTING 


‘or t 
plishing its 


and examined it. 





Price, $1 50. 


* 
Patented Feb . 24, 1880. 


“As the twig is bent, so is the tree inclined.” 
forcibly brought to mind when one sees a man or woman disfigured by a crooked 
spine or stooping shoulders, and one mentally exclaims, if tha 
had oe care when young, that awkward figure might have been avoided. 

ne purpose of correcting this evil, the BACK-SUPPORTING 
SHOULDER-BRACE has been devised, and so effectual is it in aceom- 
urpose, that it is rapidly growing in favor with all who have worn it, 
and it is spoken of in the highest terms of praise by all physicians whojhave scen 


GRAY’S 


SHOULDER - BRACE. 


The truth of this old adage is 
t person had only 


Attention is called to the general construction, by which a perfect strengthening 
support is given to the back, at the same time drawing the shoulders back!so as 
to expand the chest and throw the body into an erect, graceful position. 
dency to round shoulders is thus avoided, and this to the young, at the period 
when bones and muscles are growing and hardening, is a most important item. 

Provision is made for attaching skirts and stocking-supporters, thus relieving the 
hips entirely from the drag of both. 

Sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receiptof price. In orderiny, 
give waist measure outside of dress. 


All ten. 


Agents and Canvassers wanted. 


GEO. FROST & Co., 


Mention this paper. 





287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass’ 








L. A. ELLIOT & CO., 
IMPORTING PRINTSELLERS 
$38 WASHINGTON STREET, 
Next R. H. White & Co. 


Frames made to order. 


YOUR DAUGHTERS 
Should read our new book ‘For Grrxis,” containing 
a vast amount of useful information. A Spectan Puy- 


SIOLOGY. Woman's Journal says: ‘The spirit of the 
book is good.” Price $100. Circulars free. Agents 
Wanted. Address FOWLER & WELLS, Publishers, 


753 Broadway, New York. 


@. E. ROTH, 
OPTICIAN, 


47 West Street, Boston, 


Attends personally to the testing of the Eyes and the 
fitting of Glasses on strictly scientific principles. Stra- 
bismus and Astigmatism of the Eyes accurately meas- 
ured free of charge. A full line of superior Spectacles 
and Eyeglasses always on hand at reasonable prices. 








SCISSORS, “ican 


Sharpened While You Wait, by experienced cut 
lers, at SMITH BROTHERS’ Cutlery Store, 349 
Washington Street. 


Now is the Time ; 


to get your 


WEATHER STRIPS, 


At UNDERWOOD’S 57 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
Orders by mail promptly attended to. 


FOR LUNG DIFFICULTIES, 
FOR LACK OF NERVE FORCE, 
FOR DYSPEPSIA, Use 


OF 


WITH HYDROPHOSPHITES. 
$1 a Bottle. Prepared only by 
JOSEPH T. BROWN &CO., 
504 Washington, cor. Bedford St. 





GOODYEAR’S 








Ladies’ Leggins, Hat Covers, Sleeves, 
Gloves, Aprons, Hot Water Bottles, Chamber 
Covers, Nursery Sheetings, Bands, Door 
Mats, etc. 


Imported Air Cushions, 


Men’s and Boys’ Heavy and Light Coats, | 


Ladies’ Check-Lined Circulars. 


Circulars and Rubbers for the Dollies, and | 


all kinds of Rubber Goods, at 


ATHERTON & CO.’S 


RUBBER STORE, 
11 Avon St., opp. Jordan, Marsh & Co.'s. 


‘ 


‘A GIFT 


That Would be appreciated by any 
one is a Marks Adjustable 


FOLDING CHAIR. 


It is a Present that will LAST FOR 
| YEARS, and GIVE ITS POSSESSOR 
MUCH COMFORT. Fall Assortment,fall 
styles, FOUND ONLY at 


ARTHUR DIXWELL'S Art Parlors, 


4 PARK STREET. 


Cantatas—Operettas. 


SACRED. 


Rut and Boaz (65 cts.), is new, easy, and eve 
way delightful. Josern’s BonDAGE ($1), and BEL 
SHAZZAR ($1), make gorgeous oriental spectacles, a- 
do the easier DaNteL (50 cts.), and EsTHeER (50 cts.). 
FALL OF JERUSALEM, (80 cts,), CHRIST THE LORD 
(80 cts.), are good, and St. Shen's DELUGE (80 cts.) , 
Berlioz’ FLient into Eeypt (38 cts.), Sullivan’< 
PRODIGAL Son (75 cts.), are worthy and striking com- 


ositions. 
Ow" SHEOTWLAR. 


ComaLa (80 cts.), Don Munro ($1 50), Longrey, 
(50 cts.), St. Cecrtta’s Day (60 cts.), May QuEEN, 
($1), are classic and beautiful. Easier ones are Hay- 
MAKERS ($1), by Root, and Thomas’s Picnic ($1). 
Pretty Parlor Operettas are PAULINE ($1 25), ) 4 
OMITA ($125), DiaMonD cuT Diamond ($1), Cups 
AND SAUCERS (25 cta.). 

For many others, send for lists. All Sullivan's 
Operas published in good style and at low prices.* 


New Books of Great Merit: 
REDEMPTION (1). Gounod Novello’s Edition. 
SHEPARD COLLECTION (1). Quartets and Choirs. 
CuorRAL Corr (1). Best new Choir Book. 
PEERLESS (75c). Best new Singing Class Book. 
MINSTREL SoNGs ($2). A great success. 
MUSICAL Favorite ($2). New Piano Music. 

Any book mailed for above price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. H. Dirson & Co., 867 Broapway, New York. 


* 
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DRESS | 
REFORM 


LADIES’ LUNCH. 


23 AVON STREET. 


| A Delicious and Fragrant Cup of Tea or Coffee, wit! 


A. T. FOGG, 


5 Hamilton Place, 


Boston, Mass. 








| Cream, 5cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15 cents; Ten 
derloin steak, 20 cents. All the luxuries and delicacie- 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonab! 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 


- : 
In SHOPWORN | 
| Boots and Shoes for | 


| Ladies, Gents, Mis. ' 
GREAT "= pypeuns 
| dren. 

| | THEO. H. BELL 

| 411 Washington St. 





a 
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THE SHADOW OF THE ROCK. 


BY F. W. FABER. 





The Shadow of the Rock! 
Stay, Pilgrim! stay! 
Night treads upon the heels of day; 
There is no other resting-place this way. 
The Rock is near, 
The well is clear, 
Rest in the Shadow of the Rock. 


The Shadow of the Rock! 
The desert wide 
Lies round thee like a trackless tide, 
In waves of sand forlornly multiplied. 
The sun is gone, 
Thou art alone, 
Rest in the Shadow of the Rock. 


The Shadow of the Rock! 
All come alone; 

All, ever since the sun hath shone, 

Who travelled by this road have come alone; 
Be of good cheer, 
A home ia here, 

Rest in the Shadow of the Rock. 


The Shadow of the Rock! 
Night veils the land; 

How the palms whisper as they stand! 

How the well tinkles faintly through the sand! 
Cool water take ’ 
Thy thirst to slake; 

Rest in the Shadow of the Rock. 


The Shadow of the Rock! 
Abide! Abide! 
This Rock moves ever at thy side, 
Pausing to welcome thee at eventide. 
Ages are laid 
Beneath its shade; 
Reat in the Shadow of the Rock. 


The Shadow of the Rock! 
Always at hand, 

Unseen it cools the noontide land, 

And quells the fire that flickers in the sand. 
It comes in sight 
Only at night; 

Rest in the Shadow of the Kock. 


The Shadow of the Rock! 
'Mid skics storm-riven 

It gathers shadows out of heaven 

And holds them o’er us all night cool and even. 
Through the charmed air, 
Dew falis not there; 

Reat in the Shadow of the Rock. 


‘The Shadow of the Rock! 
To angels’ eyes 

This Rock ita shadow multiplies, 

And at this hour in countless places lies, 
One Rock, one Shade, 
(Yer thousands laid; 

Rest in the Shadow of the Rock. 


The Shadow of the Rock! 
To weary feet 

That have been diligent and fleet, 

The sleep is deeper and the shade more sweet; 
O weary! rest, 
Thou art sore pressed ; 

Reat in the Shadow of the Rock. 


The Shadow of the Rock! 
Thy bed is made; 

Crowds of tired souls like thine are laid 

This night beneath this self-same placid shade. 
They who rest here 
Wake with heaven near; 

Reat in the Shadow of the Rock. 


‘The Shadow of the Rock! 
One day of pain 

Thou scarce wilt hope the Rock to gain, 

Yet there wilt sleep thy last sleep on the plain, 
And only wake 
In heaven's day-break ; 

Rest in the Shadow of the Rock. 
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For the Woman's Journal. 
THE SPANISH CLOAK. 


BY MRS. A. 5. AMES. 


Bright and early, on the first Monday 
morning in December, 1865, Jessie Burns 
started on her way to school in the little 
unpainted, box-like building at the foot of 
the hill. She had a full mile to go, and 
the continuous descent of the road was 
broken only by an occasional level space 
of a few rods in length. She might easily 
have coasted the whole distance on her 
little red hand-sled, as she had been accus- 
tomed to do in previous winters, for the 
farmers had been drawing wood, and the 
snow was well trodden, being in some 
places as smooth and slippery as ice. But 
she was fourteen years old now, and it 
wouldn’t do to be a ‘‘tom-boy” any longer, 
she thought; at least before people. So 
she must walk to school, and try to be a 
little—just a little—like grown folks. 

Her home was situated on the northern 
slope of quite a mountain, and was within 
nearly half-a-mile of the summit. It com- 
manded an extensive view in all directions 
except the direct southern. The top of 
Mt. Washington, fifty miles away, was 
distinctly visible when the air was clear, 
as on this cold bright morning, which, to 
Jessie, was the beginning of an exceeding- 
ly eventful day—the first day of school. 
In this remote, thinly settled New Hamp- 
shire district, the winter term of ten weeks 
comprised the year’s “schooling; so it 
was no wonder that our little friend, who 
was fond of study and quite ambitious, 
should be joyfully elated, and find herself 
hopping and skipping along as airily as 
if the fancied dignity belonging to the ma- 
ture (?) age of fourteen had never in- 
truded itself upon her consciousness. O¢- 
cupied as she was with delightful antici- 
pations concerning her school, she still 
had an appreciative eye for the grand 
scenery amid which her whole life had been 
passed, and the influences of which had 
largely moulded her character. Though 
familiar as the face of her dearest friend, 
it presented to her, day by day and hour 
by hour, such a variety of aspects as pro- 


assuming. She never tired of the vast am- 
phitheatre of hills, and this morning her 
gaze roved over the clearly outlined heights 
and glittering crests of the westward rang- 
es, which the sun had touched with in- 
comparable beauty, with the keenest sense 
of delight. 

She did not mind the cold, for, besides 
being well protected with heavy cloak, 
worsted hood and mittens, the air was still 
and almost intoxicating in its invigorating 
qualities, It stimulated the healthy cur- 
rent circulating in her veins to such a de- 
gree that the mere sense of living was a 
satisfying happiness. 

Jessie was the only remaining child of a 
family of seven. Her brothers and sisters 
had all died before she could remember, 
and, having no little people for near neigh- 
bors, her life had been spent mostly with 
older persons. Her parents were consid- 
erably past middle age, and to them she 
was only their little girl—their baby, still. 
Thoughts of her falling in love or having 
a “beau” found no more place in their 
minds than they did a dozen years ago. 
Had it been otherwise, they might have 
had some scruples about submitting Jessie 
to the instructions and influences of a 
young fellow like the new teacher, about 
whom they knew literally nothing, except 
that he was a doctor's son, and had had no 
experience in teaching. They had not 
even seen him. Possibly, a glance at the 
handsome face and dashing figure of Frank 
Warren might have aroused something 
like a suspicion in their honest hearts that 
their daughter might not be altogether 
safe with him. For, although they were 
common, illiterate farmers, they possessed 
a fair share of shrewd Yankee sense, and 
had «a wholesome distrust of foppish airs 
and graces. 

When Jessie reached the school-house 
she found the girls all on the qui vive to 
see the new teacher. Every few minutes 
they would run to the west window, which 
commanded a view of the road leading to 
the house of the farmer who had “bid off 
the school board,” to see if he was coming. 
They chattered like magpies the while, 
telling with eager manner and ready 
tongue various bits of unimportant infor- 
mation which they had picked up concern- 
ing the young man, and guessing at all 
sorts of probable and improbable things, 
relating to his past, present and future. 

Jessie at first had but little interest in 
their wild speculations, and was nowise 
in a hurry to see the new “master.” She 
still retained unpleasant recollections of a 
young man who had taught there a couple 
of years previous, and who had ferruled her 
severely for going off coasting at recess, 
and consequently being five minutes late 
in obeying his rap upon the window, which 
was his signal for ‘taking the school up.” 
But, after a while, she yielded to the in- 
fectious excitement. As nine o’clock drew 
nigh, according to the judgment of those 
who claimed to be the best guessers as to 
time,—for the school-house being as guilt- 
less of possessing a clock as they were of 
watches, they had no other guide,—she 
crowded up to the west window with the 
others. Presently, over the brow of the 
hill opposite, they saw the rather tall, slen- 
der figure of a young man approaching, in 
company with three or four of the big 
school-boys. The stranger, whom the 
girls at once judged must be the new teach- 
er, wore a light cloth cap set in the jaunti- 
est fashion upon his somewhat long, curl- 
ing brown hair, and over his shoulders 
was a graceful wrap of some sort that at 
once excited their curiosity. Whether 
coat, cloak, or cape, they could not quite 
make out. But, whatever it was, each one 
secretly thought, ‘‘How very distinguished 
it makes him look!’ and ‘‘How different 
from the other fellers!” Jessie was the 
first to give voice to her curiosity by ex- 
claiming,— 

‘“‘What on earth is that over his shoul- 
ders ?” 

“T should think you might know,” re- 
plied one of the older girls, with a lofty 
sneer. ‘*Why, it’s nothing more nor less 
than a Spanish cloak; and it’s awful styl- 
ish, too. They were worn a great deal in 
Boston last winter.” 

This explanation was fully accepted by 
the other girls, who looked upon Fanny 
Lane as reliable authority in all matters of 
dress, since she had spent a few weeks in 
the city the previous winter. Somehow 
the name ‘Spanish cloak” was strongly 
suggestive of aristocracy to the minds of 
these rustic maidens, and in the view of 
the more imaginative it invested the owner 
with a sort of romantic aloofness. To Jes- 
sie. this handsome young scapegrace of 
nineteen, with his elastic step and graceful 
carriage, seemed so far removed from the 
homely, commonplace life she had been 
accustomed to, that she was in a perfect 
flutter of mingled annoyance and delight 
when he entered the school-room. The 
feeling of annoyance was occasioned by a 
sudden consciousness of her own coarse- 
ness in the way of dress. 

When she had put on her new checked 
red and green linsey-woolsey, that morn- 





bably no human face was ever capable of 


ing, with its simple cambric ruffle at the 


neck, she had thought it so neat and nice 
that she felt proudly happy. And her 
calf-skin, laced shoes were just the thing 
for winter, too; but now—how ashamed 
she was of them! 

As this elegant young man, whom her 
imagination exalted to the level of the no- 
blest and most retined, divested himself of 
his ‘Spanish cloak,” and hung it with his 
eap on the teacher’s nail behind the door, 
she was more than ever impressed with his 
superiority. Everything he wore, from his 
cut-away coat and dashing necktie to his 
small, glove-fitting, polished boot, seemed 
imbued with a peculiarly attractive grace. 
And his hand, how finely shaped! And 
what a beautiful ring, with its large purp- 
lish-blue stone! Jessie involuntarily looked 
down upon her own fat brown hands, 
clasped upon the desk before her, and the 
sight filled her with such shame that she 
immediately hid them under her apron. 
Then she crossed her feet and tried to curl 
them up under her out of sight of every 
one, even herself. In fact she felt like 
sinking altogether down through the floor 
—anywhere, before those beautiful dark- 
blue eyes should discover her existence. 
And yet, for the life of her, she could not 
help looking at the fascinating fellow. 
She remarked the easy grace of even his 
lightest movement, and was both extreme- 
ly sorry and supremely glad that he was 
there. Between the two contending emo- 
tions she was quite miserable. 

By-und-by, in looking over his little 
realm, his gaze rested upon her face for 
an instant. She could not intelligently an- 
alyze his glance, nor state, even to herself, 
what she saw that so quickly changed the 
current of her feelings. But she was mis- 
erable no longer. ‘Thereafter she forgot to 
dwell upon her own shortcomings. 

As for the young man, he was both sur- 
prised and pleased to see such an intelligent 
face among his pupils. ‘*Better luck than 
I dared expect,” was his silent reflection. 
**Guess [ll not find it so hard, after all, to 
kill time in this out-of-the-way place. 
Haven't seen a sweeter, brighter face for 
many a day. Guess the old gent wouldn't 
have been so anxious to get me out of the 
company of the Academy girls if he’d 
known I was to find a little innocent like 
this.” Something after this fashion ran his 
thoughts, as he endeavored to busy him- 
self with the arrangement of his classes. 

As was usual with him when there was 
a pretty girl at hand, he lost no time in 
trying to win Jessie’s favor. Unfortunate- 
ly, he possessed one of those singularly 
expressive faces which portray quite faith- 
fully the deeper emotions and hint of 
every passing fancy. Such faces even the 
more experienced of us are wont to trust 
until we have fully tested the qualities of 
their possessors. And we do this in spite 
of the acknowledged fact that these rare 
“mirrors of the soul” are often used by 
their artful owners for the most deceitful 
purposes. All of the world’s great actors 
are not found upon the stage. They are 
occasionally met in private. Sometimes in 
very humble life we find persons who can 
so successfully throw themselves into 
whatever emotional state they may desire 
to represent that it produces outward mani- 
festations apparently identical with those 
of genuine feeling. Frank Warren was one 
of these. Young as he was, he had flirted 
with more than a dozen girls, and each one 
fully believed that he loved her. Not that 
his lips had ever avowed the existence of 
any such sentiment. Oh no; he was too wily 
to give them any palpable claim upon him. 
But his handsome face had expressed such 
love as they felt sure was deep and true. 
Words were needless where eyes could say 
so much, they thought. Yet, when his fa- 
ther, who was an honorable man, took him 
to task concerning reports of his fickleness 
toward young ladies, he assumed great sur- 
prise,and declared upon his oath that he 
had never proposed marriage or spoken a 
word of love toa girlin his life, adding, 
quite indignantly, that “it was a great pity 
if afellow couldn't even look at a girl with- 
out her supposing that he was in love with 
her.” Notwithstanding all this, Dr. War- 
ren was not wholly deceived as to the 
true state of affairs, and he very soon 
brought it about that his son should quit 
his studies for the ensuing winter, and 
teach in some rural district. He was not 
particular where, so long as it was se- 
cluded from gay society. This was what 
recommended to his favor the neighbor- 
hood where we finally see the young man 
located. 

To try his allurements upon Jessie 
seemed to Frank Warren quite a matter of 
course. And for a time he had no com- 
punctions of conscience about it, either. 
No girl had ever committed suicide or died 
of grief on his account, as yet, and not 
having experienced any masterful and 
abiding attachment himself, he did not 
suppose they suffered very keenly for his 
inconstancy. 

So he looked love to the unsophisticated 
child whenever he could escape the eyes 
of his other pupils, and whispered delicate 





compliments in her willing ear when ap- 
parently assisting her in her lessons. 
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He would frequently seat himself by 
her side at recess and pretend to be help- 
ing her about her “‘parsing™ lesson when, 
in reality, he would be simply pointing out 
or underlining with pencil all sorts of 
words and phrases expressive of love and 
devotion. And to the little girl it was all 
delightfully real. Those detached bits of 
speech were replete with blissful meaning. 
Those isolated words from Homer and Mil- 
ton became attuned to a more entrancing 
melody than, mayhap, those sublime poets 
ever conceived, 

There was nothing to doubt, nothing to 
fear. She read love in his beautiful eyes, 
and heard it in the cadence of his charming 
voice. Her love lifted her so far above 
the plane of common life that all her sur- 
roundings appeared to partake of her ex- 
altation. Everything upon which she 
gazed seemed to have won some new 
beauty; every sound that met her eara 
sweeter tone. And, being possessed of a 
strongly magnetic character, she imparted 
to the young man something of the charm 
of her happiness. He enjoyed, to say the 
least, this new experience, for in the inten- 
sity of the child’s devotion, it was most 
assuredly new. He had never consciously 
been the object of such affection before, 
and it was exceedingly flattering; still, 
troublesome misgivings would now and 
then intrude themselves. He tried to banish 
them, and oft-times succeeded by various 
inward excuses. “It can’t do any harm,” 
he would say to himself, ‘*to indulge ina 
little amusement with such a child. And 
then, maybe—who knows? I may—pos- 
sibly—But what a deuced pity her parents 
are not higher-toned! Her old father is 
wretchedly common-looking, no mistake.” 
And here a picture of the poor old horse 
and broken sleigh, with its old piece of 
patch-work bed-quilt fluttering from the 
fender, would rise before him as he’ saw 
them one cold, stormy night waiting at the 
door for Jessie. “Ugh! that was a rough- 
looking turnout, indeed.” Then he re- 
called the one-story, unpainted, weather- 
stained little house upon the hillside, half 
buried amid the snow-drifts, that had 
been pointed out to him as Jessie’s home. 
And the old black hat that had been used 
as substitute fora broken pane of glass 
seemed to leer at him mockingly. 

“What a shame,” he would mentally 
exclaim, ‘that this pretty, talented (yes, 
she certainly is far above the average) 
little creature could not live in as hand- 
some a house as old Dr. Moore’s homely 


daughter. But pshaw! what’s the use to 
bother?” And he would turn away from 


such reflections, and, at the first available 
moment, telegraph with his eyes love- 
messages to Jessie. 

Thus the days and weeks glided by till 
the winter was well-nigh gone, and the 
closing day of school was at hand. A dim 
fear of the truth had crept into Jessie’s 
heart at last. Certain rumors concerning 
the loose principles of the teacher had been 
whispered about among the scholars for 
three or four weeks; and though Jessie 
did not believe them, they had worried 
her. But of late she had been assured by 
one of the girls, Fanny Lane, that he was 
“going with Dr. Moore’s, daughter,” who 
lived in the neighboring village. “It is 
positively so,” Fanny asserted, “for my 
brother went to a party the other night 
at the Corner, and took Warren over in his 
sleigh and left him at Dr. Moore’s door. 
Tom said the next he saw of him he was 
at the party with Nellie Moore, and he 
was just as attentive to her as he could be 
all the evening. And he knows he went 
home with her, for Warren told him he 
was going, and wanted Tom to wait at 
the hotel and take him back over here. 
Besides all that, Tom joked him about her 
afterwards, and he did not deny it at all, 
but said he had been to quite a number 
of;places with her.” 

Jessie could not keep her face from 
turning white at this, but with the master- 
ful, instinetive pride of a woman, she made 
a mighty effort to free herself from the 
sudden apathy of despair that was paralyz- 
ing every nerve in her body. She sue- 
ceeded so far as to make some laughing 
answer as she turned away from Fanny, 
though her brain swam and her vision was 
blurred. 

It is not an easy thing permanently to 
convince the youthful heart that the ob- 
ject of its attachment is false. It will find 
something on which to build a hope de- 
spite the most discouraging evidence. 
This was Jessie’s experience. After the 
first overwhelming emotions. occasioned 
by the sudden news of her lover’s deceit- 
fulness had spent themselves, she soon 
found herself inventing excuses for him. 
It might be that Fanny was jealous and 
had misstated facts, she thought; or, pos- 
sibly, Tom had invented the story for 
mischief. Then, again, Nellie Moore 
might be an old friend of Mr. Warren’s. 
Young men could have lady friends, of 
course, without being in love with them. 
Thus she comforted herself, this true- 
hearted little woman. How easy it was 
to do so, too, with the glance of those 





loving dark eyes every now and then 





meeting hers! Could it have been alway, 
thus, she would have believed in and 
trusted Frank Warren in defiance of the 
whole world. But the day of parting cam, 
—the last day of school. It seemed ty 
Jessie far more like the last day of life, © 
How she ever managed to go through ¢ 
without going crazy, fainting, or doing | 
something to make herself the “town, 
talk,” she never knew. She felt so dazeq 
by the terrible fear that possessed her, 
that all she did or said seemed purely 
mechanical. And still there was a vague, 
lingering hope in her heart that the part. 
ing was not to be final; that the “good. 
by” might not mean forever. 

There was a prolonged pressure of the 
soft white hand that for a moment claspeq 
hers as she loitered with the rest of the 
scholars around the teacher’s desk after 


the school was dismissed, for a word of ~ 


farewell, that somewhat re-assured her, 
And yet, as she turned from that thrilling 
touch, and went out into the dreary bleak. 
ness of a New England snow-storm, q 
feeling of desolation, such as rarely comes 
to one so young, swept over her. 

The storm had just commenced, yet it 
was a fierce “‘north-easter.””. The wind 


howled mournfully, and whirled the tiny, 
half-crystallized snow-flakes so sharply in 7 


6 


her face that they stung like bits of glass 


As she turned from the more travelled 


~A 


road which led to the homes of the rest of 
the scholars, and began toiling up the hill 
alone, with the storm beating direetly in 
her face, she felt as if she would like to 
sink passively down in one of the big 
drifts by the roadside, and lie there for- 
ever, with the wind shrieking above her, 





Wretched as she was, she had too much > 


sense to yield to such dismal fancies, and 
pressed bravely on till, when about half 
way home, she met her father coming 
after her. 

There was something akin to a sense of 
comfort, after all, in nestling down in the 
old sleigh beside her dear, kind father, and 
having him tuck the thickly-wadded com- 
forter her thoughtful mother had sent, so 
snugly around her that the wind, however 
hard it might try, could not reach her, 
Yes, there was comfort and rest in such 
unselfish, protecting love, and she felt 
ashamed that she had fora moment for- 
gotten its worth. 

“My poor baby,” said her father, tender- 
ly, “IE didn’t think o° yer gittin’ started 
from the school-house so quick. I'd ben 
arter a load o’ wood’n hedn’t hardly got 
home when the storm began. Yer moth- 
er’d been skeered half ter death ef she'd 
a-known ye’d been outin it. I shouldn't 
ha’ thought the scholars’d a-let ye started 
up the hill all sole alone.” 

Jessie made no reply to her father’s 
apologetic remarks. They sounded so 
sweet and soothing that she was loath to 
arrest the expression of a single thought 
by any attempt at explanation. And be- 
sides, she was wrapped up so thoroughly, 
“head and ears,” and the wind howled so, 
that it would not have been easy to make 
herself heard. 

Jessie indulged the silent hope for weeks, 
nay, months, that she would see Frank 
Warren again. It was hardly reasonable, 
she knew, and yet the conviction that he 
loved her would stay in her heart and 
buoy her up in spite of all depressing 
doubts and fears. It staid for years, to 
comfort her; possibly it lingers in her 
soul a priceless treasure still. However 
that may be, no other love was ever able 
to allure her from her faithful allegiance 
to this, her first attachment, although she 
never saw Frank Warren after her parting 
from him at the school-house. She learned 
indirectly, a few months afterward, that 
he was in Harvard College, and that was 
the last she heard of him until, two years 
later, she read the notice of his death in a 
newspaper. 

Strange as it may seem, she could never 
find it in her heart to blame him for the 
part he acted toward her. She liked to 
believe that he was sincere, and would have 
been faithful to her but for her poverty 
and inferior social position. She cherished 
this belief in the face of all evidence to the 
contrary, and his death, as it were, sancti- 
fied her faith. 

This episode of her early youth did not 
hinder Jessie from trying to lead a useful 
life. She went bravely to work, deter- 
mined to make the most of the talent God 
had given her; and, after a lapse of long 
years of labor and persevering endeavor, 
she had so far succeeded as to make her 
name (which, by the way, is not Jessie 
Burns) well known as an earnest Christian 
reformer, ever ready and eager to do all in 
her power to advance the interests of hu- 
manity. 
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Pe ne eee 
THE FAITHFUL SENTINEL. 


He was a fine wooden soldier. He had 
on a painted red coat, and blue trousers. 
His hat was painted too. It was black, 
with a white plume. He stood on a little 
wooden block, and held his gun up very 
straight indeed. He was a sentinel on du- 
ty, and he never took his eye off from Ed- 
dy’s flannel kitten. 
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The kitten sat upon a small box with 
leather sides. When any one pinched the 
box, something squeaked. y ou night 
think it was the flannel kitten’if you liked. 
Perhaps the little soldier knew, but he 

er told. 

— had put the soldier and the kitten 
on the table. The soldier was to watch 
the kitten. 5o long as he held his gun up, 
and kept his eye on her, she did not try to 
run away. But suppose he were to lay 
his gun down? who knows? The little 
soldier never thought of such a thing. He 
kept watch every minute. 

“What a brave little soldier!” said Eddy. 
“can run out and play now, for he will 
not leave my kitty.” 

“No,” replied Eddy’s mamma, ‘he will 
be very faithful. He will watch better 
than a certain little boy watched the baby. 
This boy forgot what he was told. He 
Jet the baby burn his finger, by his neglect 
of duty. His name was not Captain Tot. 
His name was Eddy.” 

Now the little wooden soldier was called 
Captain Tot. Perhaps he had been through 
the wars. If he had, he never ran away 
from the foe. He never slept on guard. 

When he was praised in this way he said 
not a word. He kept on looking at the 
flannel kitten. His painted coat looked as 
red as ever. But Eddy’s cheeks were red- 
der. They were not painted, either. Ed- 
dy was thinking of the baby’s finger.— 
Penn Andinck, in Our Little Ones. 
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FEMALE PHYSICIANS IN 


FRANCE. 





Editor Woman's Journal: 

You would like to know, perhaps, what 
the specialists think in France on this 
question, in which America has initiated 
the movement, as it is generally recognized 
here, although we are divided in regard to 
the benefits of the innoyation. 

At the present time, an illustrated jour- 
nal interrupts its lighter style, in order to 
treat this question; and this time again, 
the conclusion is as follows: 

“Finally, we are little in favor of female 
doctors; . because we see neither the 
necessity, the propriety, nor the adyan- 
tage for women themselves.”— Univers Il- 
lustr2, Dec. 30, 1882. 

This, however, has not prevented the au- 
thor from making, in the course of his ar- 
ticle, some very interesting statements, for 
instance :— 

“At Athens, where medicine was prac- 
tised exclusively by men, multitudes of 
women, whom modesty deterred trusting 
themselves to them, died for want of as- 
sistance, to such an extent, that a young 
girl, Orgnadia, by name, was obliged to 
dress herself as a man to visit her 
female patients. She had then imme- 
diately a large practice. and was obliged, 


*- 


her sex being discovered, to appear 
before the Areopagus, which reported 


a little late, and decided at last that the 
profession should be henceforth open to 
both sexes.” 

“Besides,” says the writer, further, ‘in 
the middle ages, in the Mussulman coun- 
tries, where the isolation of the women 
was, as it were, absolute, they were seen 
to consult the doctors of their own sex, in 
despite of law.” 

But all that, it seems, has nothing to do 
with the necessity, propriety or advantage 
of the reform. 

The writer, who is a male physician (as 
has perhaps already been supposed), never- 
theless does justice to the merit of the few 
female physicians who, in antiquity or 
modern times, in spite of a thousand obsta- 
cles and imperfect studies, have realized 
marvellous things, viz.: Mrs. Lachapelle 
and Mrs. Boivins, who have recently so 
much improved the art of midwifery; in 
England, Catharine Bowles, “who made 
herself a name in surgery ;" in Italy, Catha- 
rina Bassy, of Bologna, “who practised 
medicine with success 3” and without men- 
tioning Miss Stephen, known by her reme- 
dy for the stone, of which she sold the dis- 
covery for $25,000 to the English Parlia- 
ment; the celebrated Lady Montague, who 
imported inoculation into Europe, and the 
Countess Buttelini, who spread its practice 
under Benedict XIV. 

No matter, women physicians we will 
not have! What is the use of them? 

We wish that Dr. Decaisne (it is he whom 
we quoted) would read a book which we 
have just received, where he will find some 
new light on the question which ocecu- 
pies him, “The Condition of Women in 
Europe and America.” 

If the reasoning would still have little 
effect on him, he would, perhaps, be edi- 
fied in regard to the value of the theory 
which he sustains—the masculine monop- 
oly—by seeing what this monopoly has 
produced in the past. 

We recommend this work to your read- 
ers. It is to be had at Ghio’s, the publisher, 
in Paris, or at Brentano’s, in New York. 
We will intimate that the document is 
written in a contrary spirit, so that the 
reader may judge the question in its full 
extent. We will remark further, apropos 
of this book, that the woman question is 
treated here in all its different aspects. 
The first part, entitled *‘Laws and Facts,” 
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treats the actual situation and the evils to 
be remedied ; the second part, **History of 
the Years,” describes the prejudices which 
have flourished about women; and the 
third part, “The Contemporary Moye- 
ment,” studies all the improvements lately 
accomplished in behalf of the equality or 
liberty of women under these three heads: 
Political Rights, Family Rights and Social 
Rights. 

It is in the last part and in the last chap- 
ter that the question of female physicians 
is examined; principally in three great 
countries, America, England and Russia; 
after a review of a subject but little known, 
viz,: Witchcraft in Modern Times. The 
author joins this to his plan by considering 
it as an error caused by the masculine 
scientific mind. , LEON GIRAUD. 

Paris, Jan. 14, 1883. 
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WOMAN'S WORK IN CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


While in Cleveland this past autumn, I 
took some notes of the great work women 
are doing in that city. If of enough inter- 
est I should be glad to see them where 
others, ignorant as myself, may catch a 
gleam of light upon this important subject. 

The “Battle of Whiskeyloo,” as the great 
conflict in Ohio last fall has been called, 
with its temporary victory, does not seem 
in the least to discourage its vanquished,— 
the temperance workers. They rise up, 
girded with the armor of truth and the 
helmet of right, determined that their cause 
shall win. ‘Their most earnest work now 
is in preparing a petition to the General 
Assembly of the State, asking the submis- 
sion of a prohibitory constitutional amend- 
ment to the vote of the people on the sec- 
ond Tuesday of October, 1883. You will 
find at their rooms in the Y. M. C. A. 
building, representatives of the W. C. 'T. 
U. busily at work folding and directing cir- 
culars to every town in every county in 
Ohio. One woman says she has alone sent 
over eight thousand during the week; an- 
other is making out reports; another an- 
swering letters. We asked if this was 
voluntary work, and were answered thus: 
“The half-dozen you see here give all their 
time, but we are sometimes relieved by 
others who come in and help as they can. 
We send out our speakers as far as possible 
intoevery town. We expect that each will 
furnish a place for speaking, and enter- 
tainment for a speaker, whom we pay from 
five to one hundred dollars per night. 
Where does the money come from? We 
have voluntary donations from our rich 
men, and we have some royal beggars 
whom we send out, and who return with 
money from many who are in sympathy 
with us, but who have no time or talerit 
for active work.” 

_ This is all-important ; but the local work, 
as we could touch and feel, we seek 
a deeper interest, and find it a most 
important factor. As early as 1874 the 
women established the Central Place 
Friendly Inn in a neighborhood where 
squalor and degradation reigned supreme, 
renting the building and starting tree from 
debt. Since that time one has been estab- 
lished on St. Clair Street, another in West 
Cleveland. As the Central Friendly Inn 
is a fair representation of others, we will 
give a slight idea of its labor. In the eat- 
ing-room coffee, tea, and simple food are 
served to any who may enter, at the low- 
est possible rate; those who can pay do 
so, but no one is turned away. The read- 
ing-room adjoins this, furhished with pi- 
ano, desk, chairs, and pictures, with mot- 
toes upon its walls. The floor is scrupu- 
lously clean, and the air pure. Lodging 
for twenty-eight persons is furnished. 
There are religious Sunday services at 3, 
P. M., and at 7.30, P. M., conducted by 
Miss Duty, a child of Cleveland grown up 
to womanhood, and justly regarded with 
pride and love by its people. She is a wom- 
an of attractive presence, whose earnest- 
ness enlists the attention of the most igno- 
rant. The most scholarly and refined would 
find delight in her reading and interpreta- 
tion of what she deems truth. She stands 
before you as one inspired. s 

Wednesday evening meetings are held at 
the Inn. Friday is called Mother’s day, 
and in the afternoon a meeting is held par- 
ticularly for mothers, who come (some 
bringing babes in their arms) to be com- 
forted by women who listen to their sto- 
ries of suffering and woe, and who strive to 
lift them out of their misery and lead them 
into a better condition. At 5 o’clock they 
are served with tea and simple food, these 
being furnished by benevolent women. On 
Saturday afternoon is held a sewing-cir- 
cle, where girls are taught to overhfand, 
hem, and make buttonholes. They have a 
salico bag with each girl’s name upon her 
own, and in it she keeps her work. When 
she makes a collar with buttonholes, she 
is given half a yard of pink, blue, or red 
ribbon, to tie it with. With delight she 
finds it is her own. When she makes an 
apron it is hers. The material cut ready 
for sewing is furnished by women from all 
the various organizations for good through- 
out the city. 

There are also kitchen-gardens after Miss 
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Huntington’s plan. The one I visited was 
at the House of Correction, on « Saturday 
afternoon, where the little girls ranged 
from eight to thirteen years of age. Min- 
iature beds are furnished, by which they 
are taught in the most perfect manner, in 
all their movements keeping time to music ; 
the directions in verse they sing to piano 
accompaniment. So they are taught to 
sweep and dust a room, wash, iron, and 
scrub, in fact to do every part of house- 
hold duty in the most perfect manner. 
What a boon to the future housekeeper! 
These girls in their tidy attire were as sup- 
ple and graceful as you would find in a 
dancing-school. 

In connection I would mention the Open 
Door, where women and girls are received 
after having served a time at the House of 
Correction, or Refuge. Here they are 
made to feel a degree of self-respect, and 
are detained until comfortable homes may 
be found for them, so far as possible, with 
those who will take a personal interest in 
them. 

I could but wonder to whom the fullest 
growth came—to the teacher or the taught, 
and could but feel how surely the way is 
broadening for woman. 


OCTAVIA I. GRISWOLD. 
Batavia, N. Y. 
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NOTES FROM THE SHENANDOAH VALLEY. 


THE NEW VIRGINIA. 


During a recent visit to my old home in 
the valley of Virginia, I heard of an inci- 
dent which illustrates, as much as anything 
‘an do, the changes which have taken place 
in the habits and manners of the Virginians 
resulting from the emancipation of the 
slaves. 

There was a Methodist conference held 
at our county-town not long since, and as 
few private families have sufficient comfort 
and certainty in regard to domestics now- 
a-days to entertain the preachers at such a 
gathering, as was formerly the universal 
custom in the South, arrangements were 
made by the church people with the best 
boarding-house in the town to lodge the 
brethren. ‘This hostelry is kept by a fam- 
ily who were once among the most affluent 
of the community. The close of the war 
found them sadly reduced in circumstan- 
ces; the head of the house cut down in 
his prime, with six orphan children to sup- 
port and educate. 

These heavy burdens have been nobly 
borne, and a fair measure of success has 
rewarded the great effort put forth. 

There were already a number of board- 
ers in the house when the conference met, 
and to avoid a crowd in the dining-room, 
only such members of the family as were 
needed to attend to the wants of the guests 
were seated with the preachers and regular 
boarders at the first table. A young son 
of the house, who had just taken the de- 
gree of M. D. at a Northern college, was 
among those who were desired by the busy 
housekeeper to take their meals at the sec- 
ond table. This youth, who is as gentle, 
refined and sweet-looking as any girl, and 
is studious and ambitious withal, was much 
disturbed to observe the great amount of 
work required of his mother, aunt and sis- 
ters in the sudden addition to their guests, 
and the difficulty of procuring servants. 
His practice being a thing of the future, 
he was much about the house, and did ev- 
erything in his power to aid the over-bur- 
dened ladies. He offered to wait on table, 
and though the family were incredulous as 
to his ability as a waiter, he performed his 
unwonted duties with much success. The 
visiting brethren, who only saw him at 
meal-times, and were absorbed in their own 
affairs, never suspected that the gentle 
hoy, upon whom they called so often to 
replenish their plates and cups, was the 
son of their dignified hostess, and an am- 
bitious young sculapius. Before the con- 
ference adjourned, one of the ministers 
was seized with sudden illness in the small 
hours of the night, and desiring a physi- 
cian to be summoned, he was much sur- 
prised to see the young man who had wait- 
ed so efficiently in the dining-room enter 
his chamber, and after inquiring as to his 
symptoms, write the usual prescription for 
indigestion. The next day the invalid 
clergyman, much benefited by the young 
doctor’s advice, was loud in his praises to 
the gratified hostess of her son’s skill as a 
physician, as well as of his admirable con- 
duct at home. 

When the compliments of his patient 
were repeated to him the young doctor 
remarked dryly that he was not at all sur- 
prised when called upon by the preacher 
for medical advice, for he had been waiting 
upon him at table for several days, and 
had viewed his gastronomic performances 
with astonishment ;—the only wonder was 
that he had not needed a physician sooner. 

Lynchburg, Va. O. LANGHORNE. 

a ae _——— _ 
“RUINED GIRLS.” 


This phrase is continually greeting one’s 
eyes in the newspapers. I read aday or two 
since, that when the emigrants first land 
in America, some young girls are invited 


to a place where drugged liquor is given 
them and they are led astray. When they 
awake they are told, **Now you are ruined.” 
Having always been taught that one step 
aside was fatal to a girl, they seem forced 
into lives of shame. 

The teaching of this phrase ‘ruined 
girls” is outrageous. It is a terrible expe- 
rience to be shipwrecked, scared in a 
burning building, or mutilated in a cyclone. 
But none of these misfortunes attaches the 
word ruined to the individual. Going 
through a moral storm does not mark a 
young man as ruined. It is time for a bet- 
ter teaching of girls. Girls, you must 
take care of yourselves. But if you have 
been caught in a moral cyclone, do not lose 
your hope. Do not give up to the sophis- 
tries which call you “‘ruined.” Heal the 
scar. Life is before you. Let not mis- 
fortune put you down. 

Many years ago, in an Eastern State, a 
young woman was engaged to be married. 
The time of the wedding was near. One 
day her father and mother were called 
from home and stayed over night. Think- 
ing it best not to leave the young lady 
alone, the young man to whom she was 
engaged was invited to spend the time at 
her home. He forced her to yield to his 
passion. When her parents returned she 
broke the engagement. He pleaded with 
her to marry him, but she said, ‘No; if as 
a lover you have so little self-control and 
respect for me, as a husband you would be 
unendurable. Your base conduct has turned 
my love to hate.” A child was born to 
her, but she would never again receive any 
attention from her lover. A few years 
afterward she married well to a man who 
knew the facts. She was always highly 
honored by those who knew her. A moral 
cyclone in youth did not ruin her, and need 
not other girls. 8. 8. 


PROBABLY NEVER 


In the history of proprietary medicines has 
any article met success at home equal to that 
which has been poured upon Hoop’s SARSA- 
PARILLA. Why, such has been the success 
of this article, that nearly every family in 
whole neighborhoods have been taking it at 
the same time. Every week brings new evi- 
dence of the wonderful curative properties of 
this medicine. 





Combines the 
Best Remedies 
of the vegetable 


Hood's 
Sarsaparilla en gent 


as to derive their greatest medicinal effects 
with the least disturbance to the whole sys- 
tem. In fact this preparation is so well bal- 
anced in its action upon the alimentary 
canal, the liver, the kidneys, the stomach, 
the bowels and the circulation of the blood, 
that it brings about a healthy action of the 
entire human organism, that can hardly be 
credited by those who have not seen the re- 
markable results that have followed its use. 
If the Sarsaparilla does not prove sufficient- 
ly laxative, take afew doses of Hoop’s VEG- 
ETABLE PILLs. It is well in all cases of 
biliousness to take these pills in connection 
with the Sarsaparilla for the first ten days. 
That dull, sleepy, sick feeling can be wholly 
overcome by the use of these remedies. Wiil 
you give them a trial and be yourself again? 


An ex-alderman of this city says of Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, ‘‘Itis the strongest Sarsapa- 
rilla I ever saw.” 


Each dollar bottle contains one hundred 
(averages) doses. Sold by all druggists. 

Price one dollar, or six for five dollars, 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla, prepared only by C. 
I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


Re Use Hoop’s Tootru-PowpeEn. 








Many people think 
themselves sick and 
doctor for kidney or liner troubles, or dyspepsia, 
while tf truth were known, the cause is the heart. 

The renowned Dr. Clendinning, says“one-third 
of my subjects show signs af heart disease.” 

The heart weighs about nine ounces, and yet 
twenty-eight pounds of blood passes through it 
once ina minute and a-half, day and night! 
Surely this subject should have careful attention, 

Dr. Graves a celebrated physician has prepared 
@ specific for all heart troubles and kindred disor 
ders known us Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulae 
tor. Can be obtained at druggists, $1. per bottle, 
siz bottles for $5. by express. Send stamp for Dr, 
Graves’ exhaustive treatise, (8) 

F. £. Ingatis, Sole Am. Agent, Concord, N. H. 








eee a week in yourowntown. Terms and $5 out- 
fit free. Address H. HaLitetr & Co., Portland, 


Maine. 





HAS BEEN PROVED 


y thousands and tens of thousands allo 
the country to be the SUREST CURE 
ever discovered for 
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MEDICAL REGISTER. 


DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, 
Office and Residence, 


17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 A. M.to4 P.M. Wednesday 
and Saturday excepted. 


ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 


MARY A. PAYNE, M. D. 
Office at Residence, 


319 Columbus Avenue, - Boston. 
Office hours, 8 to 10 A. M., 2to 4 P. M. 


DR. ELIZABETH J. FRENOH, 
Of Philadelphia, discoverer of sie, 


Cranial Diagno 
author of Electric Therapeutics, ete., etc., has takes 
rooms for the winter at 


512 Tremont Street. 
Office hours 9 A. M. to 1 P. M. 


MRS. DR. TUCK, 


ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICA 
ELECTRICIAN, 


SARAH A. COLBY. 











All CHRONIC DISEASES, especially of Women 
and CuILpren, a SPECIALTY. ELECTRICITY is 


a wonderful remedial agent in RHEUMA‘TISM, 
Nervous debility, and Paralysis, when. judicionaly ap- 
plied. The Dr. has resumed giving Massage 
Treatment in connection with her office practice. This 
she has made as thorough a study as she has Electrie- 
ity. In many diseases they are used. suecessfally. 
The 5,000 of her Imperial RE MATIC PLASTERS 
which she has sold 


the past three years speak for 
LADIES’ dUPPORTERS, ELASTIO 


themselves. 

BANDS, UMBILICAL TRUSSES, Dr. Riebards’ 
SKIRT and HOSE SUPPORTERS, which ever 
woman and child ought to wear. SYRIN ’ 


RUBBER URINALS, &ec., can be found as usual at 
her office, 


48 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
Hygienic Retreat, South Weymouth, 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES, 
With Equal Studies, Duties and Privileges, 


The lectures of the year begin in October and con- 
tinue to June. ‘This Medical School was one ef the 
first in this country to require a preliminary examin 
ation and to furnish a three years’ graded course. To 
secure still more thorough results an optional four 
years’ course is established by which the graduate 
attains an additional degree in Medicine and Burgery 
as an evidence of study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the first 
school ever established for the medical education of 
women, was in 1874, by an act of the Legislature, 
united with Boston University School of Medicine. 

For announcements or information, address the 
Dean, 


I. T. TALBOT, M. D. 


66 Marlborough Street, - Boston, Mase. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


Re-opening in restored building. Both sexes admitted. 
College and Preparatory School. Under care of Mem- 
bers of the Society of Frieads., The main building, 
destroyed by fire 9th nm ontn, last, has been completely 
rebuilt, enlarged, and fitted up with all conveniences, 
Thorough instruction in Languages, Literature, Mathe- 
matics, and the Sciences. New Scientific Building, 
containing Laboratories, Drafting Rooms, Macbine 
Shops and all appliances for pursuing a thorough course 
in Chemistry, Mechanical and Civil Engineering. The 
next term opens 9th month (Sept.) 12th. Apply early, 
as, other things being equal, places will be given'the 
earliest applicants. For full particulars, address 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, 
President Swarthmore College, 
Delaware County, Pa 


College of Physicians and Surgeons 


OF BOSTON, 


Opens its Annual Course of Instruction October 11, 
and closes second Wedneaday in May. ‘This eollege is 
regular in all respects, graded, and open to men and 
women alike. 

Terms: $90, payable in advance; graduation, $30; 
or, tuition for the entire three years, including gradu 
ation, $225, if paid at once and in advance. For an 
nouncement and other particulars, address 

A. B. MORONG, M. D., Registrar, 
713 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago. 


The annual session commences about the first Tues 
day in October, and continues 21 weeks. Spring term 
commences about March 1, and continues 12 weeks. 

The requirements for admission, the course of study, 
and the requirements for graduation fully equal to con- 
tiguous colleges. 

Prof. Wm. H. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 

For information or announcement, address Prof. 
Sarah Hackett Stevenson, M. D., Secretary. 


Mt. Carroll (Ill. Seminary, 


With its Musical Conservatory, incorporated 1852, 
Completely furnished for Classical, Elective and 
Normal courses of study, as also in Music and Art, 
Location noted for its beauty and healthfulness. Easy 
of access. Expenses low for the accommodations 
furnished, and great care taken of Students. 
Hundreds fitted for usefulness through the pecuniary 
aid of “Teacher's Provision.” Our graduates are 
sought for the best positions. “The Oread” (Stv- 
dents’ Journal), giving particulars, free, 


Address PRINCIPAL MT. CARROLL SEMINARY, 
Carroll County, Ill. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The 33d Winter Session will open on Thuraday, Oct. 
5, 1882, in the new college building. Clinical instrue- 
tion is given in the Woman’s Hospital, Pennsylvania. 
Wills, Philadelphia, and Orthopedic Hospitals, 
Spring Course of Lectures, Practical Demonstrations, 
and Winter Quizzes are free (except for expense of 
material and apparatus) to all matriculates of the year. 
For further information address 

RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M., Medical Dean., 

No. College Ave. and 21st Street, Phila. 


School of Art Needlework. 


MRS. DAMOREAU having made arrangements with 
various schools of Art Needlework in Germany and 
France for new stitches and designs, is prepared to re- 
open her classes in Kensington, Moorish, Italian, Span- 
ish, Russian, Criental and Janina Embroideries. Orig- 
ina! designs made and ping done at t 
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125 Tremont Street. 


LADIES, 


USE NONPAREIL BANDS in place fof whalebone 
in your dresses. They do not break off or push through, 
and —_ the basque in its proper position. Sent by 
mail at fifty cents per dozen, Also use new Train 
Extender in your dress trains. 

Wholesale and retail at No. 9 Hamilton Place, oppo- 
site Park Street Church, first floor. 











MISSES T. A, & A. M. DAY, Manuracrurenrs. 








WOMAN SUFFRAGE RECORD IN THE LEGIS- 
LATURE. 


As stated in the WOMAN’S JOURNAL sever- 
al days ago, the committee on woman suf- 
frage will make a majority report soon in 
favor of giving municipal suffrage to wom- 
en upon the same general terms as men 
now possess it. This bill was reported 
Monday in the House. If it should appear 
that the Legislature is favorable to suf- 
frage, this bill will be followed by other 
suffrage measures. 

The Boston Daily Herald says: 


Both branches were opposed to suffrage 
last year, the Senate defeating a bill for 
munleipal —_ by a vote of 24 to 15, 
including the pairs. Of those who favored 
the bill last year four are returned this 
year, while ten of its opponents are re- 
turned. In the House a bill giving the 
women the right to vote for presidential 
electors was defeated by a vote of 108 to 
69, including pairs. Of those who favored 
this bill there are twenty-two returned, 
while of those who opposed it twenty- 
seven are sent back. Of course, some of 
the Democrats who opposed it last year 
may favor it this year, after Gov. Butler’s 
remarks upon the matter in his message. 
Still, he took no stronger ground for it 
than did Gov. Long. 

The question has not been agitated so 
many years in this State but that it is pos- 
sible to trace the progress of the move- 
ment in the two branches. And as, for 
various reasons, the matter is attracting 
unusual attention just now, a brief sum- 
mary of its history may be of general in- 
terest. It appears to have first come be- 
fore the House in 1867; at least, the jour- 
nals of that branch immediately preceding 
that date contain no allusion to the sub- 
ject. Butin that year an adverse report 
upon the matter was made. Hon. Frank 
Bird, of Walpole, moved to recommit the 
report with instructions to report a re- 
solve to amend the Constitution in favor of 
suffrage, but the motion was defeated, 44 
to 97. In 1868 a similar motion upon an 
adverse report was defeated, 74 to 119. In 
1869, a municipal sugrage resolve, moved 
by Rodney French, of New Bedford, was 
defeated, 84 to 111. In this year the Wom- 
an Suffrage Association of Springfield pe- 
titioned for legislation against grantin 
money from the State treasury to an oa 
lege or institution of learning that should 
not admit young women on the same terms 
as young men. This petition was acted 
upon adversely. In 1870, the women asked 
that no restriction should ever be placed 
by the Legislature on the right of either 
sex to vote other than those set out in the 
14th and 15th articles of amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States. But this 
was voted down, 68 to 133. 

In 1871 the women saw victory within 
their grasp, ang failed on passing a favor- 
able bill in the House by a tie vote. The 
unfavorable committee report had been 
set aside by a resolve to amend the Consti- 
tution in favor of suffrage, by a vote of 78 
to 75. On passing this resolve to be en- 
grossed, the vote stood 68 to 68, just lack- 
ing the necessary majority. In 1872 a re- 
solve similar to the above was defeated, 78 
to 135. <A resolve, offered by Robert Cod- 
man, of Boston, that the question be 

SUBMITTED TO THE WOMEN 

of the State themselves for decision, was 
also defeated. In 1873 another constitu- 
tional resolve was defeated, 83 to 141. In 
1874, the Senate first appears to have taken 
a hand in the game. In that year it first 
passed a resolve to amend the Constitution, 
14 to 19; reconsidered that action, 18 to 
17; then rejected the resolve, 9 to 25. In 
the House, that year, the matter was re- 
ferred to the next Legislature. In 1875, 
the Senate defeated municipal suffrage, 10 
to 27. The House finally rejected the meas- 
ure without a count. 

In 1876, the Senate rejected a municipal 
suffrage bill, 11 to 19. It passed a resolve 
to amend the Constitution, however, 22 to 
15, which the House subsequently defeat- 
ed, 77 to 127. In 1877, the Senate again 
passed a constitutional resolve, 18 to 13, 
which the House subsequently rejected 
without a count. Municipal suffrage was 
defeated that year by the Lower House, 83 
to 122. 

In 1878, the Senate defeated the consti- 
tutional resolve, 16 to 19, and the House 
voted down municipal suffrage, 92 to 128. 
In 1879, both branches passed the bill al- 
lowing women to vote for members of the 
school committee, the House voting for it 
about two to one. But municipal suffrage 
was rejected—that branch without a count, 
while the resolve for a constitutional 
amendment was defeated, 82 to 85. In 
1880, there was no opposition to accepting 
an adverse report on municipal suffrage, 
while the constitutional resolve was defeat- 
ed, 59 to 137. The Senate of 1881 referred 
the constitutional amendment to the next 
Legislature, while the House of that year 
defeated municipal suffrage, 76 to 122. The 
vote on these matters for last year was 
stated at the beginning of this article. 
Here is a record for sixteen years, in which 
the question has been voted upon in all its 
phases. The first year the vote was al- 
most exactly two to one against —- 
in the House. A comparison is easily 
shown of the vote in the House, by the 
following table : 


For. Against. 
44 97 
74 119 
84 111 
. 6&8 133 
68 68 
78 135 
83 141 
17 127 
83 122 
92 128 
82 85 
- 59 137 
- 76 122 
69 108 








735-14 1169-14 


‘The average vote in the Senate for the 
seven years when a record was made was 
12 1-7 in favor, and 17 6-7 against suffrage. 
The total average for all the years in which 
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acount was made was 85 1-2 for suffrage, 
and 134 1-2 against it, reckoning both 
branches, against, a total vote of 81 in fa- 
vor, and 131 against in both branches last 
year. From this it appears that 

THE AVERAGE VOTE 
for sixteen years in both branches was a 
little higher for suffrage than it was last 
year; and the average against it was also 
a trifle higher. But the figures do not 
show any gain for suffragists in their last 
year of effort as compared with that for 
sixteen years. 

Another matter that promises to cause 
some talk this year is that of compensation 
for the members. If the session is as long 
as that of last year, there may be an effort 
to raise the pay. The members, at their 
recent dinner, seemed to take heartily to 
the suggestion in one of the songs that the 
pay should be $600 instead of $500, the 
sum now fixed by statute. An examina- 
tion of the actual pay received by the mem- 
bers is interesting. The pay used to be 
$5 per day, including holidays and Sun- 
days, but it was thought that a per diem 
compensation tended to prolong the ses- 
sion. ‘The pay was then made $600, but it 
was cut down to $500 in 1879, the year of 
reform, and has since remained at that 
figure. There was a time along in the 
‘sixties, when the pay was $5 per day. 
At $650 per year the appropriation for sal- 
ary of the members was $184,300; now it 
is $141,000. The members also get $1 mile- 
age for each five miles travelled to and from 
the State House once during the session. 
The session last year comprised about one 
hundred working days, which would be $5 
per day. The argument is made that the 
salary doesn’t pay a member’s living ex- 
penses in Boston. The fact is that only 
about sixty members of the two hundred 
and eighty in both branches do not go 
home every night, and so save nearly all 
their salary. ‘The members who stay in 
town generally arrange to stop four days 
in the week at a hotel for about $10 or $12, 
and then go home on a free pass for the 
rest of the week. If the session lasts about 
twenty weeks, which is longer than it 
ought to be, these few members pay from 
$200 to $250 for their living expenses ; and 
there are a very few who do not go home 
as often as once a week. Besides, the avy- 
erage attendance of the two hundred and 
eighty men is not much, if any, above two 
hundred and twenty-five. The truth in the 
case is that the members who say they can- 
not live on their pay are, as a rule, doing 
as well financially, saying nothing of the 
slory, as they would do were they at home. 
‘he ablest men come from sections where 
they go home daily, and have time enough, 
except in the most busy part of the session, 
to attend to their regular business. Still, 
the State would be much better served if 
the same sum that is now spent on two 
Legislatures were paid one for biennial 
sessions, or if the pay for annual service 
were raised, so that the ablest men could 
afford to give their time to legislation. 
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THOSE CAMBRIDGE REMONSTRANTS. 





Editor Woman's Journal:— 

There are several women in Cambridge, 
whom we will designate as Mrs. O., Mrs. 
P. and Mrs. H. ‘They have been heard to 
say, in relation to the study of physiology, 
“T don’t know anything about myself. 
When I am sick [ trust to the doctor.” 
And in relation to polities they say, ‘I 
don’t wish to meddle with politics; [ trust 
my husband to vote.” 

But there are scores of other women who 
are interested in learning something of the 
laws of life, sothat they may guard against 
disease; and it would be very impertinent, 
to say the least, for the first class of 
women to interfere with the natural desire 
of their neighbors to acquire useful knowl- 
edge. 

ivery one who reads the papers knows 
that there are many quacks in the medical 
profession; some who have bought their 
diplomas, and others who are unfitted for 
the business. Frances Power Cobbe, in 
her ‘‘Duties of Women,” speaks of ‘‘that 
erying grievance and shame of our sex,— 
the valetudinarianism of innumerable fine 
ladies, who, if they were obliged to scrub 
floors and nurse a dozen children, would 
probably be ruddy and buxom dames; 
and to consider whether, if their medical 
attendants did their straightforward duty 
by them, we should see these women for 
twenty years on the sofa,—their wretched 
husbands driven from their dispiriting 
homes, and their children left to govern- 
esses and servants, while the doctor draws 
a comfortable income of fifty or a hundred 
or two hundred a year from the unhappy 
household?’ It is an undoubted fact, 
that nine-tenths of the diseases of women 
are caused by improper modes of dress; 
but the men doctors, as a class, are too 
busy making fees to give their patients 
any instruction on the subject. 

It has been said, in reference to agricul- 
tural matters,—‘‘If you want anything 
well done, do it yourself,” and the saying 
is applicable to all the affairs of life. 
Again, there are women, in Cambridge and 
elsewhere, who possess property and pay 
taxes, but have no husbands to look after 
their. affairs. They have no voice or vote 
in the laying out of streets, in the con- 
struction of sewers or the erection of pub- 
lic buildings. If anumber of men recently 
from a foreign land should build tenement 
houses, stables or saloons near their resi- 
dences, they are powerless to prevent it. 
These women are intelligent, and are capa- 
ble of expressing an opinion in relation to 
these matters in which they are so much 











interested. 





There are also many women in what is 
considered humble life; they are the wives 
and daughters of working men. Some of 
these men are intemperate, and the women 
work at starvation prices. Why should 
Mrs. O., Mrs. P. and Mrs. H. interfere 
with the rights and liberties of these poor 
women’ If Mrs. O. is happy in her home 
furnished with every luxury, and is con- 
tented to work worsted, paint flowers or 
dole out the bitter bread of charity to the 
unfortunate poor in her neighborhood— 
very well. But, please, ladies, don’t med- 
dle. 

If Mrs. H. does not want to vote, no one 
will compel her to goto the polls. We 
know hosts of men who don't vote. The 
women who ask for suffrage only desire 
equal rights with their husbands, brothers 
and sons. ‘ A. 8. T. 

Cambridge, Mass. 
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MEMBERSHIPS AND DONATIONS. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 
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1883. 
Marie Ada Molineux.........s.eeeeeees $1 00 
Palin TE, WOME es cc ccccccesocccccccecccs 100 
Nancy Field...... 100 
Joel Smith.....-..++ 100 
Elizabeth M. Smith. 100 
H. B. Black well......... cceeees 100 
C. H. Shepard ......... Covccccccoce ++» 100 
William I. Bowditch............ seeeee. 1000 
Sarah N. Bowditch........ +. 1000 
Julia Ward Howe....... 100 
Eva Channing...... 100 
Mary Hutcheson 100 
Mary C, Antes....eccccscecscescscesces 100 
De FRE nc nccncescceseccccccecesosese 200 
Robert F. Wallcut........eeeee08 Soenes 100 
Helen F. Chadwick.............s00+ «ee 100 
EB. M. Copeland. ...ccccsccccccccccceses 100 
Mrs. E. ©. Newell. .cccccceccccccce cooee 100 
MUG. We WM, LAGccccccvesescccceocevcecs 1 00 
BE, Wh. Ten WEBB cs cccvecee coccccoseces +. 100 
Mrs. M. G. Ripley... ..cccocceccccccces 100 
Mre. L. D. Wellington. occcccccccccccce 200 
Alice Stone Blackwell....... eeens 1 00 
Alla W. Foster......... Seneee cocccee 100 
Mrs. R. F. Hewinston...... seecesceseee 100 
De, Hh IRB e cc ccccccccccccccccocccccs 1 00 
T. F. Leonard 1 00 
8.C. Hopkins..... eecccccccces ° 100 
Mrs. A. Crosby..........5. Goveaeece «es 600 
Mra. M. R. M. MeKinnon......... 100 
J. W. Bashford....cccccscccsves 100 
Mary Hl. Crowell............ 200 
Harriet J. Ada ns..... 100 
William E. Sheldon. 100 
Fred H. Henshaw..........cccsccescces 1 00 
De. Lie Bert ye cc cccccccscsccsccsccecceces 1 90 
Bamucl May...cccccsercccesccvesece «+s 100 
B. NN. George..ccce. cocccccce e89660000 100 
Mra. E. G. Brown...c.cssccesseccccces 1 00 
Mrs. A. W. G. Hale. 100 
Maria P. Wilson.......sccccccccecccecs 100 
Sete Te. WHR «cc ccccccccescecocece - 500 
Sarah H. Newell....cccccoscccccsesecs - 100 
Kate A. Mendecocccvscccccccccccccccce 1 00 
Mra. D. W. Forbeteccccccccccccccccccce 1 00 
Mrs. D. W. Forbes....... Cocccccccccces 5 00 
Lydian L. Turmer....+escccccesccccccece 100 
Frances E. Paine.......cscccesccseceee 100 
rT ren 100 
J.T. Leonard 100 
8. W. Bush......+.- 100 
B.C, Fay. cccccccccccscccsccccescccccecs 1 00 
Evelina A. 8. Smith.........++0.. 100 
Mrs. &. L. Tourgee...-.......+. 100 
Mrs. 8. E. B. Channing... 100 
Mrs. 8. E. B. Channing 200 
Mary B. Whiting.... 100 
Mary W. Davis...... eeecccccccece 100 
Eliza M. Gardne?P.......secccsesscccees 100 
M. L. Stone..... Soccecccccccece cocorcoe 100 
George A, Walton.....ssecceeseeeceees 100 
Mrs. Harriette R. Shattuck............ - 100 
Mrs. Josephine H. Maynard...:....... + 100 
Sallie Joy White.....sssccccceccesecees 100 
©. A. O. Hadeell. occcccccescccccccccece 100 
Mra. H. W. Emeraon..........ceeeeeees 100 
Mra. E. A. Sparrell......ccccccsccesces 100 
Abby W. Wyman..... Oe eerereeceeees 100 
Mra. M. G. C. Leavitt... ....cccceeceees 100 
Lavinia TD. MOrse.......cccccccsceceees 100 
M. D. Chamberlain......ccccccscesesss 1 00 
Charlotte K. Fisher..........sceccccees 100 
Edwin F. Temple.....+...ceccecccseees 100 
Chas. K. Whipple....-..+. nesesdsekdees 100 
Lucy Stone...cecceceseeees 100 
Sarah A. W. Brown.... 100 
Eliza W. La Croix..... P 100 
Mrs, Bessie 8. Lock wood 100 
M. P. &. Fowler. .ccccsccccses seccccces 100 
A Friend.......++ eoerecccccres covcee 100 
Margaret W. Radford..........-s00+ eee 100 
Mrs. L. W. Peaslee 100 
Judith W. Smith 100 
Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney 100 
BGR, Tee Grp Po 0.6: 5000666000 c0cceoveee 100 
Sarah KE. M. Kingsbury 100 
Mrs. F. Bowker....... eocccesce 100 
SS re 100 
E. H. Webster......+++ 600 ceseere socece 100 
Bertie A, Tithe cc coccccccccsccccccceccece 100 
Mrs. Lillie 8. Kinney........ 100 
Rev. James Freeman Clarke. . 100 
Mies TAllam Clare ccccccccccccccccccces 100 
Mrs. James Freeman Clarke...... e00ces 100 
Mies Cora H. Clarke.........0000. 100 
Miss Alexander.......... - 100 
Mrs. Fenno Tudor... 2500 
Kate A. [reson.... 1 00 
Emma D. Ireson. - 100 
Kate E. lreson... PITTTTITT TTT Titties 100 
Sarah G. King......... PITT TTT TTT i - 100 
8. Frank King...... 0066 eoece cceccccecs 2 
Florence Everett........sseseees cccccee 100 
Miss Lindsay........... covescecons coos 100 
Mise MegeS. oc cccccccccsosccvccccccccce 1 00 
Abby W. May......0. cccccscccccccees 100 
Lizzie Wiiite Newhall...........++ csvee 2S 
Mrs. A. A. Brabrook oce 3 
BE, Bee PEEBs cc cccececcccoccscccccccees 100 


The above list is not complete, other 
names having been received too late for this 
week. Let all who wish to be added to the 
list next week send in their names that our 
roll of honor may be full and increase. 


L. S. 
66000 


LITERARY NOTICES. 
CHRONICLES OF THE STIMPCETT FAMILY 
AND OTHERS. By Abby Morton Diaz. 
Illustrated by ‘‘Boz.”” D. Lothrop & Co., 
Boston. Price $1.25. 


The appearance of a new book by Mrs. 
Diaz is an event in the lives of mothers 
with young children to amuse. Mrs. Diaz 
has the real story-telling gift, and deserves 
her popularity. The faculty of spinning 
endless *‘yarns” which can amuse and in- 
terest children is a talent by itself, and one 
of great practical use. When the stories 
instruct as well as amuse, they are trebly 
valuable. The beauty of Mrs. Diaz’s 
stories is that their morals are not tacked 
on at the end, like the absurd little ‘*Gratz 
Brown” tail-piece appended to Horace 
Greeley’s coat in Nast’s campaign pictures, 
but are skilfully wrought into the very 
warp and woof of the plot, so that the 
smartest child cannot read the story and 
skip the moral. Likely enough he does not 
realize that there is a moral. Not suspect- 
ing that the cake is medicated, he assimi- 
lates it all the better. It might be hard for 





a child to digest raw the maxim ‘Every 
may be may be made into a shall be.” But 
when it is served up to him as the motto of 
a Siamese boy named Wangse Pah: and 
when it is spiced abundantly with white 
elephants, palanquins, sugared pomegran- 
ates and peacock’s feathers, then it is swal- 
lowed greedily. Wangse Pah is one of the 
supplementary stories in the present vol- 
ume. A large part of the book tells how 
the Stimpeetts went to mill on various oe- 
sasions; how Mr. Stimpcett went to mill 
in the wagon, and came back wheeling his 
meal and his children on a wheelbarrow ; 
how Mrs. Stimpcett went to mill in the 
wagon, and came back riding in a wheel- 
barrow herself ; how the Stimpcett children 
went to mill and came back in a charcoal 
cart; how the summer boarder went to 
mill, and the frightful consequences ; and 
how the whole family went to mill and fell 
in with the circus-procession on the way. 
It is wise, witty, and comical, and ends 
with an amusing drama, ‘The Surprise 


Party,” adapted for children’s private 

theatricals. 

Mr. Isaacs: A ‘Tale of Modern India. 
By F. Marion Crawford. Macmillan 


& Co., N. Y. 
iat, Boston. 


For sale by Estes & Laur- 
Price $1.00. 


From the title of this story, we should 
expect it to have a Jewish flavor. ‘Mr. 
Isaacs,” however, turns out to be no Jew, 
but a young Persian jewel-merchant doing 
business in India under the name of Isaacs, 
a convenient modification of his somewhat 
unwieldy full name, whichis Abdul Hafiz- 
ben-Isak. Isaacs is a Mohammedan, with 
three wives. He is represented as a man 
of exceptional ability, good looks and ac- 
complishments, honest and upright accord- 
ing to his light, and possessed of fabulous 
wealth. He falls in love with Miss Weston- 
haugh, 8 beautiful English girl, and deter- 
mines to divorce his three Mohammedan 
wives and marry her. Miss Westonhaugh 
is willing, but dies of jungle fever before 
the marriage takes place. Isaacs. in his 
despair, takes refuge in high Buddhism, 
and disappears with an ancient Buddhist 
priest who engages to set him on the path 
which will lead to an eternal reunion with 
her. Besides Isaacs, Miss Westonhaugh, 
and Ram Lal, the Buddhist adept, the only 
character of importance is one Paul Griggs, 
who relates the story. He is a friend and 
admirer of Isaacs, and does all he can to 
further the wooing. 

The idea of the story is novel, and is 
worked out with considerable skill. Some 
of the scenes are strikingly picturesque— 
notably one which describes the giving up 
of a prisoner, under a secret treaty, in a 
lonely pass of the Himalayas, by night. 
The wild seenery, the bright moonlight, 
the cautious approach, the attempted 
treachery, the struggle, and the impene- 
trable fog raised by the Buddhist to help 
his friends, suddenly covering the whole, 
like a pall of wet white velvyet—all are so 
vividly depicted that we seem to see them. 
There is in the book a curious mixture of 
the mystical and the mundane. Cigarettes 
and slang alternate with prophetic utter- 
ances and unexpected appearances and dis- 
appearances on the part of Ram Lal, who 
has a habit of going about in his ‘astral 
shape,” and vanishing into thin air like the 
Cheshire cat. Materialism and transcen- 
dentalism cross, recross, and yield place 
to each other courteously, like partners in 
aminuet. ‘The terms of the farewell which 
Griggs, « Roman Catholic, gives to Isaacs, 
are incomprehensible as coming froma son 
of Holy Church to one outside her fold. 
They show that Griggs either was not a 
sincere Catholic, or had not a logical mind. 
Again, we are bewildered by the picture 
which Ram 
stricken Isaacs, of an eternity of happiness 
with his beloved. Unless Buddhism has 
been radically misrepresented, its ideal is 
the extinction of consciousness. 

An interesting scene is that in) which 
Isaacs menaces a native prince with ex- 
posure in the newspapers if he does not ful- 
fil his contract. The contrast between the 
modern, every-day nature of the threat, and 
the oriental, almost scriptural style in 
which it is conveyed, is delicious. ‘The 
time of your promise is expired and you 
shall pay me. And is not the wise Frank, 
who sitteth at my right hand, the ready 
writer, who giveth to the public every day 
unew book to read, the paper of news, 
Khabar-i-Khagaz, wherein are written the 
misdeeds of the wicked, and the dealings 
of the fraudulent and the unwary, receive 
their just reward? And think you he will 
not make a great writing, several columns 
in length, and deliver it to the devils that 
perform his bidding, and shall they not 
multiply what he hath written, and sow it 
broadcast over the British Raj for the mi- 
nor consideration of one anna a copy, that 
all shall see how the Maharajah of Baitho- 
poor doth scandalously repudiate his debts, 
and harbor traitors to the Raj in his pal- 
ace?” 

There are numerous little bright things 
scattered along through the book ; an excit- 
ing tiger-hunt occupies a good deal of it; 
and the magnificent dark young Persian 


is a fine contrast, wsthetically, to the 
beautiful flaxen-haired English girl. ‘The 


annoying thought which will crop up con- 
tinually is the remembrance that this chiv- 
alrous and devoted lover is a married man. 
Neither he, nor Miss Westonhaugh,nor Paul 
Griggs, appears to have the slightest idea 
that there isa moral obliquity about the 
situation. Nevertheless certain strong ex- 
pressions which Walter Scott puts into the 
mouth of Edith Plantagenet in a similar 
case persist in coming to mind; and almost 
every woman with whom we have discuss- 
ed the story takes the same view of it. 

A. 8. B. 


SHoPpwoRN boots and shoce at T. E. Moseley & 
Co.’s, 469 Washington Street, very cheap. 


a 





The Ideal Embroidery Frames sold by 
Mrs. L. H. Putman, 22 Winter St., and Mrs. 
A. E. Chadwick, 2 Hamilton Place, are ad- 
mirably adapted for all varieties of work, 
and those who have them consider them 
invaluable. 





Lal draws before the grief- | 








BUSINESS NOTES. 


Messrs. W. H. Pearson & Co. are sellin ra 
large lot of Shop-worn Boots and Shoes for 
ladies, misses and children ‘at very low 
prices. 23 Temple Place. , 

Great bargains in Shop-worn Boots and 
Shoes at Thos. H. Bell's, 411 Washington 
St. The McCommack boot is a very shape- 
ly and comfortable affair, and is a specialty 
with this firm. ; 


At this season of the year the American 
Breakfast Cereals become the “choicest 
foods in the world.” We cannot say too 
much in favor of these grains, which are 
so purely prepared and easily digested, 
being thoroughly cooked. Try them. 


The Monk’s Adjustable Folding Chair 
can be found at Arthur Dixwell’s Art 
Parlors, 4 Park St. ‘The stamped leather 
mirror frames and decorations, offered 
exclusively at these parlors, are attracting 
general attention. 7 


Arrasene is a very coarse kind of en. 
broidery chenille, and requires large flow- 
ers and leaves in the design pattern. No 
small patterns look well worked with it, 
Mrs. Damoreau, 125 Tremont Street, makes 
original designs for this bold and beautiful 
work, 

At this season, while replenishing their 
underwear, ladies should first examine the 
Dress Reform clothing at Mrs. Fogg’s, 5 
Hamilton Place. Comfort, utilit | per- 
fect satisfaction are guaranteed. Mrs. Fogy 
also makes a specialty of embroidery de- 
signs and materials, and gives her valuable 
assistance in matching colors and stamp- 
ing. 

Atherton & Co.’s Rubber Store, 11 Avon 
St.. is so conveniently located that ladies 
will find it important, while shopping, to 
call and examine the numberless articles 
in which rubber has been utilized. We 
call attention to their advertisement, but 
we add that many useful articles not ad- 
vertised, indeed, ail necessary goods, of 
whatever nature in this line, are in stock. 
Opposite Jordan, Marsh & Co. 

Mr. C. W. Clark has become successor 
to the N. E. School Furnishing Co. and 
the Readers & Writers Economy Co., where 
he will continue to furnish School Sup- 
plies, School and Church Furniture, and 
Office and Library Furniture, at the oli 
store, 27 Franklin St. He will remain the 
agent for the convenient Danner Revolving 
Bookcase, for the excellences of which we 
can give many testimonials. Give him » 
eat. 

The latest music from Oliver Ditsou 
& Co, includes **The Tryst,” song by Fred 
L. Morey; ‘True Heart” and “Jacquemin- 
ots,” songs by C. 8. Wallace; “*Child’s Let- 
ter to Heaven,” poetry by Frank W. Green, 
music by W. C. Levey ; “Going to Market,” 
words by Harold Wynn, musie by Louis 
Diehl; “Dying Embers,” song by Lindsay 
Sloper. For the Piano, *‘folanthe Lau- 
cers,” arranged by H. Maylath; ‘Petit 
Bolero,” by Henri Ravina; “Toujours Gual- 
ant,” polka by J.J. Pound; “Repertoire,” 
selections from Wagner's Parsifal by Y. 
Bayer. 

—+oo- 


GENTLEMEN’s Boots and Shoes slightly shop- § 


worn, selling at very low prices at T. E. Moseley 
& Co.'s, 469 Washington Street. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


N. E,Women’s Club.—Monday, Feb. 19, 3.30 P.M 
Miss Mamie -A. Molyneux will read a paper on Venti 
lation. 

A Practical Milliner always in attendance « 
Miss Stinson’s Bleachery, 585 Washington Street, op 
posite R. H. White's. 














Women’s Educational and Industrial Un- 
ion, 157 Tremont Street.——Sunday, Feb. 18, Mrs 
J. W. Bashford will speak on ‘Harmonious Life.’ 
Hour 3. Women invited. 

Special Bargains in gentlemen’s and boys’ sh.) 
worn boots and shoes, at I’. E. Moseley & Co.'s, 46" 
Washington Street. 


The Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union.—Mre. .\my T. Dunn will give her great cha: 
acter lecture of “ZEKLE’s WIFE,” at the rooms, 157 
Tremont Street, on Saturday, Feb. 17, and Monday. 
Feb. 19, at 7.30, P. M. Tickets, 25 cents, for sale at tiv 
rooms and at THe Woman’s JOURNAL OFFIce, 5 Park 
Street. 


M’lle De Clare, at No. 5 Park Street, room 1), 
desires to announce that she does dressmaking in 
its departments. The most expensive and ornate, an! 
also the plainer and cheaper goods. Her prices ar 
according to the amount of work. Outside garments 
of any desired styles are made, and all orders prompt!) 
attended to. ; 





MISS EDITH ABELL. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION! 


No. 10 Music Hall Building, Boston. 








At her request we have examined Miss Abell’s sys- 
tem of Vocal Teaching, and find it perfectly consistent 
with strict Physiological Principles, an leulated 
prove beneficial to students of both sexes. 

M. E. Zakrzewska, M. D., Mary J. Safford, M. D., 
Emily Y. Pope, ‘“ C. Augusta Pope, “ 
Helen B. O'Leary, “ Lucy W. Abell, “ 





MRS. A. E. CHADWICK, 


Designing and Stamping. 
ART EMBROIDERY TAUGHT. 


Materials furnished and work commenced. Designé 
copied or made to order at short notice. 


IDEAL EMBROIDERY FRAMES. 
No, 2 Hamilton Place, (Room 3), Boston. 





Who Doth a Razor Keen Employ, 
Hath Mind at Ease to Life Enjoy. 


Razors 2: IN BEST POSSIBLE 0% 
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